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Scanning the 1953 Edition 


“ ONTINUOUS REVISION” is a fine 
phrase that is ia every librarian’s 
vocabulary. Evidence of its thor- 

oughness is something we all hope for and 

look for when we're examining a new edi- 
tion of a standard reference work. For 
years I'd known that Compton's batting 
average for thorough revision was high, 
but I did not fully realize the work in- 
volved in maintaining 
that batting average un- 
til I joined the family. 

It is obvious that it’s 

more than just “‘continu- as 

ous revision” that Comp- 


treatment of the city of London, with a 
picture map which may bring on a fine 
case Of nostalgia if you have visited that 
city. Jumping across the Channel, you will 
find a new article on Paris, with an equally 
handsome map job. 

You may discover for yourself the new 
diagrammatic treatment of the Typewriter, 
the pictorial presentation of Mecca, the 
thoroughly pictured re- 
port on the Horse. No 
matter how extensively 


Wayne Hartwell came to us you browse, you will 
Editorial Librarian on miss some interesting 


September 15, along with a 


new features, but in 


ton’s accomplishes—it’s 
“continuous building.” 
In sheer statistics the 


truckload of rugs, paintings, 
and furniture acquired while 
running the U. S. Informa- 


tion Library in Bombay. As 


using the encyclopedia 
in the months to come, 
you will find hundreds 





changes made for the 
1953 edition are impres- 
sive: 501 new and exten- of the 
sively revised articles, 
another 744 articles 
up-dated with minor 
changes, 1,069 new pic- 
tures, charts, and maps, and a grand total 
of pages changed in one fashion or an- 
other—4,125. And all this accomplished 
since the 1952 edition was published! 
Statistics are fine, but browsing through 
the new edition is better. In that process 
you'll find quantities of wonderfully fresh 
additions. There is Flags, with its many 
pages of colors, and the new Plant Life 
spread, loaded with original drawings and 
color photographs. In a Coronation year 
you'll be curious about things British, and 
your checking will reveal a new illustrated 
biography of the young Queen, a re-evalua- 
tion of Elizabeth I, a completely rewritten 
section on English History, and a fresh 


for this col- 
umn he gives his impressions 


“guest writer” 


edition of 
Compton's 





for which your patrons 
will be grateful. Behind 
these lay months of care 
ful research, labor at 
Je. drawing boards, close 
consultations with ex- 
perts, and exacting su 
pervision of printing processes. 

The final addition to the encyclopedia 
came weeks after I joined the staff. Comp- 
ton equipment does not include a crystal 
ball, so during the summer staff writers 
were assigned to do twin biographies 
of Ike and Adlai. By November 4 each 
biography was finished and _ labeled 
234th President of the United States.”’ 
Well, you know what happened. On the 
morning of November 5 a _ full-scale 
profile of the General began to roll from 
the press. 

All of which is a final reason for our 
pride in presenting the latest product of 
our “continuous building’’ program. 
W.M.H. 


, 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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COVER 


The Reference corner of the Bass 
Elementary School Library in 
This is one of 293 ele- 
mentary school libraries established 
under the direction of Mrs. Dilla 


W. MacBean, whose article on the 


Chicago. 


school library appears in this issue. 
Mrs. Roberta Forsyth, librarian of 
the Bass School, served as chair- 
man of the committee which pre- 
sented the scrapbook to win the 
first John Cotton Dana Award for 
School Libraries in 1945. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by the 
"ALA BULLETIN" does not imply endorse- 
ment of the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin publishes material of 
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ested in the library world. It carries official 
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Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in United States Postal 
Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included 
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ADAPTABLE 





Each library presents individual 
problems. For use where a changeable 
floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. 
Where the book storage area is to be 
permanently located, Ames Multi-tier 
Bookstack construction should be 
considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experi- 
enced library equipment engineers 
will study your problems and recom- 
mend the equipment which meets 
your needs at the lowest possible cost. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
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Purpose: 
The perfect cover to PROTECT and 
BRIGHTEN books that do not have 
publishers’ dust wrappers. 


Use: 

For all bindings... 
Hard cloth bindings 
Paper bound juveniles 
Pamphlets 
Record Albums 
Encyclopedias 


Construction: 
Precision made for perfect fit—made 
of new crystal clear Vinyl plastic, 
electronically welded—the film itself 
cannot be torn! 


IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER 
Although the new PLASTI-KLEER 
Binding Cover can be used 
either with or without publish- 
ers’ wrappers, we recommend 
our Regular PLASTI-KLEER Book 
Jacket Covers where publishers’ 
wrappers are available. 

Send TODAY—for complete in- 
" formation and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


66 E. Alpine Street 





Newark 5, N. J 
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The measurement of library service takes a good chunk of library 
time. One wouldn't go far wrong in asserting that the American 
man hours spent in this pursuit in the last ten years could have built 
Boulder Dam and that there would have been enough left over for 
everyone to go fishing for two weeks. 

A large amount of library measurement concerns itself with cir- 
culation. One school of thought contends that an attempt to meas- 
ure circulation meaningfully is a waste of time. These thinkers may 
concede that any results hisinadsonih they mean any results—can 
sometimes be used constructively. This they quickly nullify, how- 
ever, by adding that the time spent in the measuring could have 
achieved greater results in other directions. Closely allied to the 
disbelievers is the group that finds the good of circulation measure- 
ment only in ar gee terms. Where the first school scornfully 


puts it on a par wit 


that either pursuit is an end justified in itself. 
It makes no difference, according to the latter, 
whether the results make or fit a pattern. The 
gain lies in the pleasure of performance and in 
the increase of agility in the performer. 

Some of the enthusiasts, or at least propo- 
nents, of circulation measurement believe it .to 
be the master key to many perplexing library 
problems. They, in their turn, may admit that 
some measuring techniques are like the old gray 
mare, but they deny any kind of parallel pro- 
gression to a glue factory. Their faith antici- 
pates the development of a new hreed, superior 
to the old mare at her very best. Another of 
the positive groups believes in the practical 
results. Granted that a count of books circu- 
lated is far from an accurate indication of use, 
they claim that the results of this and similar 
measurements, carefully handled, can decisively 
affect both library policy and its power of ex- 
penditure. This group, generally, has spent no 
few hours in the company of Machiavelli. 

Many of these groups and their variations 
cag perhaps more prejudice than con- 
sidered opinion. And because prejudice fre- 
quently warms a discussion unbearably, it is 
wise to have in hand some such cooling Stein- 
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an attempt to measure genius, the second argues 


ian question as: “If circulation is measurable, 
why bother?” When you throw that one into 
the pot, be ready to dott Be ready, too, for 
the return of some such sinker as: “What is 
measurement?” 

Actually circulation measurement seems to 
be a many-purpose tool. It is something like 
a putty knife which one man uses chiefly for 
opening paint cans, another for scraping, an- 
other for spachteling, and so on. We may all 
arrive at and agree upon a definition of circu- 
lation measurement that is as clear cut as the 
putty knife, but a discussion of the legitimate 
uses of the tool quickly becomes a matter of 
opinions. 

All shades and tints of measurers, circulation 
and otherwise, probably contribute a daub of 
color to the ultimate picture. Such differences 
as exist, moreover, could be at least partially 
resolved around the table by the stabilization 
of objectives and terminology. Someone might 
propose, for example, that a more exact phrase 
for the measuring activity would be “The 
measurement of the indications of library serv- 
ice.” Something like that, indeed, might bring 
a little harmony into the ranks. R.L.R. 
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From the office of the 
Executive Secretary 
50 East Huron, Chicago 


1 a 


Since the New York Conference in July, President Downs has traveled approximate- 
ly twenty thousand miles, mainly on ALA business. His peregrinations include a 


five-weeks visit in Mexico City during July and August to survey the National 
Library and National University Libraries; the meetings of the Indiana Chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association (Lebanon); the Illinois Library Association 
(Springfield); the Indiana Library Association (Ft.Wayne); the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center Librarians (Chicago); the California Library Association 
(Pasadena); the ALA Executive Board (Chicago); the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion (Atlanta); the Illinois State College Librarians (Carbondale); and a re- 
turn visit to Mexico for the Southwestern Library Association. Also, there were 
conferences in Washington on U. S. Office of Education and other matters; a joint 
meeting of the ALA Committee on Relations with Publishers and the ABPC Committee 
on Reading Development in New York; a meeting of the Air University Library Ad- 
visory Board at Maxwell Field, Alabama; and a meeting of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment's Committee on Books Abroad, in Washington. Immediately ahead, as this is 
being written, were a trip to Austin Texas, to join Miss Hostetter and Mr. 
Dalton in an inspection, for accrediting purposes, of the University of Texas 
Library School; and the ALA Midwinter Conference in Chicago. 


Public libraries will serve as information centers, local organizations as 
active participants in the ALA Unesco Gift Coupon Project which began operations 
in January under agreement with and a grant from Unesco. The ALA believes that 
the program will fit into the informational and educational role of the public 
library. It has therefore agreed to help publicize the Gift Coupons, which are 
presented as a means of providing essential educational tools to institutions 
abroad. The project is sponsored by the ALA International Relations Board. Ex- 
hibits and informational materials will be distributed directly to large public 
libraries and to smaller public libraries through the state library agencies. 
The first mailing will reach libraries early in February and will, we hope, stim 
ulate response and comment from the field. The project has been shaped so that 
it will meet library needs in advising community groups in their programing. 
The suggestions will be definite and practical, but flexible enough so that 
they may be easily adapted to established library programs. Douglas Bryant, 
chairman of the IRB, has secured offices for the project at the Harvard College 
Library. Mrs. Rae Cecilia Kipp, director of the project, has spent several 
weeks planning for it in New York, Washington, and here at Headquarters. Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary of ALA, is the Headquarters offi- 
cer for the project. 


The Role of the Public Library in Adult Education will be the subject of the 
Northwestern University Reviewing Stand radio program to be carried coast-to- 


coast by affiliated stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System from 10:30 to ll 
A.M., CST, on Sunday, February 8. Prepared in connection with the Midwinter 
mesting, the program will present a discussion by outstanding leaders in the li- 
brary and adult education fields. Participants will be: Mrs. Florence S. Craig 
Director of Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Public Library and chairman of the 
ALA Adult Education Board; Jack Spear, Director of the ALA American Heritage Pro- 
ject; Malcolm S. Knowles, Administrative Coordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the USA; and L. H. Adolfson, Director of Extension, University of Wisconsin, 
who is chairman, AEA Council of National Organizations. The moderator of the 
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peviewing Stand is James H. McBurney, Dean, School of Speech, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


Your assistance and advice is earnestly sought by Miss Ludington, president-eiect 
She would greatly 


of ALA and chairman of the Committee on Committee Appointments. 

appreciate your suggestions by March 15, concerning persons who are potentially 
good committee members. May I suggest that you turn to nage 367 of the December 
ALA Bulletin and study her request? 


yhat do you think? In this issue of the ALA Bulletin I found the following par- 


‘ ticularly interesting: The Functional School Library, Our Reading Heritage, and 


Building a City with Books. 


fhe Wonderful World of Books, announced in the November Memo to Members, wiil be 
published in February in two editions, a Mentor 35¢ edition (New American Library) 
and a $2 hard cover edition (Houghton Mifflin Company) and will be attractively 
illustrated by Robert Osborne. It will be featured in a special exhibit at Mid- 
vinter. Many libraries will probably plan to give particular attention to the 


book and the plans of The New York Public Library may be of interest to.them. Mr. 


Cory describes the NYPL's plans, "Nearly all our seventy branches and sub-branches 
will have special displays beginning with the publication of the book and continu- 
ing through March. We are buying several thousand dollars worth of display equip- 
nent to be used for this and future exhibits in branch libraries. The smaller 
sub-branches will have table displays of the book itself both in the bound and un- 
bound editions; the medium sized branches will have from one to three display 
panels dealing with the book and the larger branches will have more extensive 
displays including related books on sub-topics chosen from the sub-headings in the 
book itself. We will be purchasing several hundred copies of the bound edition so 
that there will be copies available for both exhibition and immediate loan, and we 
will probably buy at least 1000 copies of the unbound edition." 


Douglas Bryant, Chairman of ALA's International Relations Board and Administrative 


Assistant Librarian, Harvard, has been named ALA's representative to the U. S.. 
National Commission for Unesco for the three year term ending in 1953. Mr. Bryant 
succeeds Mr. Milton E. Lord. 


The Executive Secretaries of ALA Divisions met at Headquarters on December 12. The 
Executive Secretaries of all divisions were present and we were particularly glad 
to have those who had not been able to meet with us before. By happy coincidence, 
President Rutzen of the Public Libraries Division, and President Severance of ACRL, 
were at Headquarters and met with us. The next meeting of the group is scheduled 


, for February 7 at Midwinter. 


Mrs. Stevenson Speaking: The Associate Executive Secretary, having accepted three 
very different roles within a few months of each other, is beginning to feel more 


/ at home in the last one. Rating among the top priorities of "things to do is get- 


ting to know the membership better. A beginning was made in a recent trip to Miami 
Beach were I had an opportunity to meet with librarians in that area, and again in 
Detroit where I had lunch with some of the staff of the Detroit Public Library. I 
hope to get acquainted with many new people at Midwinter, and later to attend some 
of the meetings of state associations in the spring. It is only by knowing you - 
that I can serve you. 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 





FREE FOR ALL 






Each Other's Business 


Most of us can’t afford to take out member- 
ships in all divisions and if we did, we might 
not have time to read all their publications. 
Yet if librarianship is truly of one piece and 
we are not just public librarians, catalogers, 
ACRLers, or what have you, we need to know 
what these specialists are thinking in their own 
special fields. Also what the executive boards 
and committees are deciding and how the 
executive secretaries are keeping busy. 

The more we all know about each other’s 
business, the better we'll be able to under- 
stand each other’s problems. 


GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 
Summerdale, Ala. 


Congratulations 

Congratulations on the excellent December 
1952 ALA Bulletin. I have been a member 
of ALA since 1934. I consider this issue the 
most valuable, informative and best one pub- 
lished since I' have been affiliated with ALA. 
B. LoutsE Nasors, command librarian 
Air Matériel Command 
Dayton, Ohio 
. . . The changes which you have made in 
the ALA Bulletin are splendid. Don’t stop now, 

keep up the good work. 
SuirLEY A. BrorHer, Captain WAC 
Fort Lee, Va. 


"Free" Entertainment at Library Conventions. 


Mr. George Ort, president of the Art Guild 
Bindery, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio has written a 
very interesting editorial in the November- 
December 1952 issue of the Rub-Off (vol. 3, 
no. 2). I know Mr. Ort to be a fine man and 
I respect his feelings. I am also happy that 
he maintains my name on his mailing list. 

I quote from Mr. Ort’s recent article which 
is entitled: “Free” entertainment. 

“We are fully aware that ‘wining and din- 
ing’ patrons has become an established and 
accepted custom in conducting business in the 
United States. 

“While we would not call this practice un- 
ethical, we do wonder if it is necessary or 
desirable. From a limited private survey con- 
ducted by us we found that librarians are 
almost equally divided on the propriety of their 
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acceptance of invitations to “come up to 1105 
after the session tonight.’ There are those who 
are more than willing to make the rounds and 
just as many who decline. 

“. . » It is not overstating the facts when 
one says that the get-togethers, which, along 
with a number of those who attend, get ‘out 
of bounds’ are in the majority and on the in- 
crease. The stories which are told the ‘morn- 
ing after’ are shocking. . .” 

As stated previously, I respect Mr. Ort’s 
feeling, but . . . it is my honest and personal 
belief that the social gatherings made possible 
by “free” entertainment have some definite 
merits. My reasons: 

1. The social gatherings permit good friends 
to get together for fun and fellowship . . . 

2. Social gatherings, generally, do not get 
out of bounds. It is easily understandable 
with a large group there will always be a few 
who do not follow the general pattern. It is 
actually true that some who are present drink 
coke and ginger ale. 

3. Social gatherings have great therapeutic 
value . . . It is highly desirable that after 
long sessions librarians relax and enjoy them- 
selves in a manner which they choose. 

Joun GoopMan, asst. In. 
Clemson College Library 
Clemson, §.C. 


P.S._I am the mint julep type of Southern 
gentleman (?) as well as an Episcopalian. 
Amen.—Ed. 

Omission 

We have made a concentrated search through 
the ALA Bulletin in a futile attempt to identify 
the members of the Executive Board appearing 
on the December cover. Admittedly, we recog- 
nize our director, Dr. Downs; however, associa- 
tion with the top brass is a bit limited for many 
junior members and as a result faces without 
names have little meaning. 

Why not, therefore, resume the practice 
which has been used by editors in the past, i.e. 
utilizing the contents page for explanations of 
covers—especially those which feature ALA 
personalities? 

L. W. ANDERSON, counselor librarian 

Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 

Many thanks. Names for the faces, left to 

right: Robert B. Downs, director, University of 

Illinois Library and Library School; Eugene H. 

Wilson, director, University of Colorado Librar- 

ies; Donald Coney, librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley.—Ed. 
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Current Research Projects 


Morton Rosenstock’s suggestion relative to 
current research projects which appeared in the 
current Bulletin's “Free for All” repeats a 
common plea from librarians in the field for 
communication about research both in progress 
and completed. If the suggestion is referred 
to any group for discussion, mention might be 
made of the mimeographed bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School 
called Research in Progress. It is a listing of 
any research in librarianship reported and is 
circulated to library schools. 

Librarians are also interested in the dissem- 
ination of the résults of research. In this con- 
nection some coordination might be effected of 
the present interest of Library of Congress in 
acquiring library school theses and the work of 
the committee chaired by Eileen Thornton of 
Vassar which has endeavored to stimulate film- 
ing of such theses. 

SARAH R. REED, assistant professor 
School of Library Science 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Morton Rosenstock’s suggestion on the crea- 
tion of a central clearing house for current re- 
search projects being et carried on v bye librarians 


. Economizer 
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STOCKTON, 


is the soundest thing I’ve read lately. There 
ought to be a great saving of time and energy 
through such an agency, for it is all too often 
true that more than one person is working on 
the same idea at the same time, all unknown to 
each other. Only needless waste can come 
from this, and there would be a considerable 
advantage to a great many individuals, as well 
as organizations, to know what is going on in 
their fields. 

I have a personal investment in such a clear- 
ing house, since I have begun, in a very modest 
way, on a project, a spare-time thing, which I 
cannot hope to finish within five years. My 
frustration, if I should learn when I’m about 
half way through with it that some one else has 
just completed the same thing and had it pub- 
lished, is going to be sizable. 

I hope that you have heard from other 
librarians on this subject and that you have 
received somé concrete ideas on how to set up 
an agency to effect the service. Some thoughts 
are beginning to stir around in my head, and 
I'll be very glad to communicate them to who- 
ever shows an interest. 

Criyve S. Kine, librarian 
Hunterdon (N.J.) County Library 


(Contieney on ‘page 78) 





Printed Catalog Guides! 


-.-Replace broken guides ; 
individually instead of ° 


buying a complete new set! 


@ Gradual replacement with Tilted Tab 
Guides and Printed Headings is a sound plan 
to follow. No need to buy expensive sets con- ¢ 
taining many guides you'll probably never , 
need. Gain the advantages of “two position 
tab” uncluttered filing. 


Main headings go in left tabs and second- 
ary headings go in center tabs. This leaves an 
“aisle” at the right for “Locator Cards” when 
supplementary material on a subject isavailable ¢ 
(audio-visual, etc.). ° 


See the Gaylord catalog for prices or write ¢ 
for Tilted Tab Guide circular. ° 


CALIF. 
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The Eneyelopedia AME RICANA 


—_—— 





3Qvolumes 


* 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. 


* 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR 
THIS YEAR ALONE 


* 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 


* 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 


... Complete 1950 U.S. Census figures included for all states, cities 
and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East 
-..new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, 
the Bible, NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other 
subjects of current interest... 


These are reasons why you'll want to own 
the 1953 Americana! 
We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books 


—those of you who appreciate the importance of education know- 
how in reference material—to write us today. 


Attractive trade-in allowances available 
to schools, libraries. 





SS 


Take a leok AT THESE 


FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 


IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 


The 1953 
Encyclopedia Americana contains: 


... 58,284 authoritative articles... 
with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 
dreds of maps and charts in color, 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 
nunciations, digests of books, plays 
and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
betical and topical INDEX — key to 
more than a quarter of a million facts. 





tL CORPORATION 


2 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 
the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
Name 


Address 
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building a City with Books 


Wuen I was writinc my biography of 
Shakespeare, I wanted to know everything pos- 
sible about Elizabethan London. I wanted to 
know what it looked like, how it was governed, 
how business was conducted, who lived in the 
different parts of town, how the streets were 
laid out and, in general, everything a conscien- 
tious visitor should know. It was not practical 
to visit Shakespeare’s own city, which existed 
no longer, so I rebuilt it out of books. I did 
most of my research at the New York Public 
Library and there I reconstructed the old city 
of London. I grew so familiar with it that I 
could walk down nearly any street and know 
the kind of district I should find. I was famil- 
iar with the churches and the taverns and the 
theatres, and I knew where the people took 
their walks on Sunday afternoons. 

After my book was published I had an oppor- 
tunity to go to England for the first time in my 
life and of course the first place I headed for 
was London. Shakespeare’s London, once 
walled, was the old part of town that is still so 
conscious of its ancient ways that it maintains 
its own separate police force. It was heavily 
bombed during the war and a large section 
burned out with incendiaries, destroying some- 
what the same area that was burned out in the 
days of Shakespeare’s granddaughter by the 
Great Fire of London. It was tragic to look at 
but it was not unfamiliar. 

The ancient network of small streets still ran 
in their old pattern. Cheapside had changed 
somewhat from the days when it was the main 
shopping street in London, and Thames Street 
no longer held the handsome stone residences 
that had been put up in Chaucer's day. For 
that matter, the River Thames seemed a bit 
smaller than I had remembered it in the Renais- 
sance, probably because the buildings on its 
banks were larger than they used to be. 
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MARCHETTE CHUTE 


What chiefly remains as a living link with 
Shakespeare’s day are the churches. The ac- 
tors’ church of St. Savior’s is now called South- 
wark Cathedral, but it is almost unclfanged 
from the days when Shakespeare saw his 
brother buried there and he himself worked 
nearby in the Globe. The church where his 
two fellow actors, John Heminges and Henry 
Condell, worshipped as close neighbors is now 
an empty shell but the garden next to it has 
survived; and in it is the monument raised to 
the two actors because they collected Shake- 
speare’s plays and published them in that mag- 
nificent and almost heroic project known as the 
First Folio. 


Shakespeare’s Church 


But the church I most wanted to see was 
Shakespeare’s own parish church in London, 
the little church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
Shakespeare was a rate-payer in the parish for 
some time and every Elizabethan rate-payer 
had to go to church on Sunday, so of course it 
was the first place I went to as soon as I had 
unpacked my suitcase. Since St. Helen’s was 
on the east side of the old city and my hotel 
was miles to the west, I took a taxi. The 
driver was clear enough about the general area 
but one old church was very like another to 
him and he deposited me firmly at the wrong 
one. I finally discovered that St. Helen’s was 
tucked inside an alley that led in from the 
street through an old archway. 

There it was, just as it should have been— 
the little old church that had been built with 
room for a double congregation so that the 
nuns of St. Helen’s, in the days before Shake- 
speare and the Reformation, could use half of 
it for their worship and the local parishioners 
could use the other half of it for theirs. The 
tombs near the altar that Shakespeare had once 
looked at were still there, and the daffodils in 
the garden outside may have been there in his 
day too, for all I know. 

The only thing that was wrong was the 
steeple. It was lower and heavier than I had 
pictured it. I had spoken of it in Shakespeare 
of London as a Gothic spire and it was certainly 
not Gothic. I remembered all the people who 
had expressed surprise because I Kad eat visited 
London before I wrote the book, and I won- 


1951). dered if I had been mistaken in trying to re- 
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Cricaco Pustic Scroors 


Model of the school library 


RECENTLY A SUPERINTENDENT of schools 
observed that while the teacher was indeed 
the “key” to learning, his librarian was the 
“master key.” Put in other words, he meant 
that the school library is an integral part of 
the functional school. 

Certainly the word functional has received 
a great deal of emphasis within the past few 
years. One sees, hears, and reads the word 
whether it pertains to the political, economic, 
or social aspect of society. One can under- 
stand why educators have reiterated it, par- 
ticularly in analyzing its meaning. Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary defines it under the 
fifth meaning as “any quality, trait, or fact so 
related to another that it is dependent upon 
and varies with that other.” 

The schools of today are committed to per- 
petuating and further developing the Ameri- 
can way of life. To accomplish this there are 
many component parts, welded and fused so 
that each individual child may develop to his 
fullest capacity as a contributing member to 
the nation and world in which he lives. This 
requires relating facts, qualities, and traits to 
one another as interdependent upon and 
varied with the other. The school library is 
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The Functionhoe 


A Librarian Defines It 


Di_ta W. MACBEAN 


an important segment as a means in attaining 
the ultimate goal. It is essential that all schools, 
elementary as well as high schools and colleges, 
have libraries as a functional part of the edu- 
cational program. 





Cuicaco Pustic Scmoors 


Browsing shelves in a high school library 


The school library is dependent upon four 
factors in determining the effectiveness of its 
services. Each one is contingent upon the 
other, and no factor takes precedent over the 
others. These are: the quarters, the librarian, 
the materials, and the program. It is desirable 
to re-examine these factors and re-evaluate 
them by the librarian in the school. 

It is important for the administrator to be 
aware of these factors so that he, too, can 
evaluate the library and its services to the 
school. He may see where his support is 
needed, where the faculty and pupils are not 
utilizing the services to the fullest extent, or 
where the librarian needs his counsel. 

Library literature, both in books and peri- 
odicals, has much information as to library 
quarters, its location, size, lighting, the built-in 
cabinets, furniture, equipment, floor covering, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ionjool Library 


A Superintendent Looks At It 


| BENJAMIN L. SMITH 


ing THE LipRARY is an integral and indispen- 
ols, | sable part of the good modern school. Many 
ges, | of us agree with Walter D. Cocking, former 
‘du- Tennessee Commissioner of Education and 
leading educator, when he says “a school, if it 
is to guide those who enter its doors, must be 
built about the library. It is the one minimum 
essential of learning.” No _ superintendent 
could advisedly be unmindful of the services of 
the library, nor unresponsive to the provision 
for such service. 
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ate A Chicago boy enjoys a selection from his 

school library 

be 

7 Every school should have a central library. 
he If it is a new building, space should be spe- 
= cifically planned as to adequacy, comfort, at- 
‘ot tractiveness, and service. If the building is 
o already in use, then the best possible impro- 
: vising of space or remodeling should be done 
- to attain these ends. Every library needs 
: adequate room, needs work space, needs 


acoustical ceilings, needs good natural light 
8 and good artificial light. It should be con- 
veniently located and attractively decorated. 
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Story hour in a Yonkers school library 


The equipment should be built to fit the 
space available. It should be of excellent 
quality and suitable to the physical stature of 
the pupils who are to use the library. The li- 
brary should be the best equipped room in the 
school, and should afford a pleasant atmos- 
phere. 

The library should be stocked with books 
well constructed, well selected, and suitable 
for the varied levels of the pupils who are to 
use them. There is no place in the school 
library for just “numbers of books,” collections 
of old materials that somebody wants to get 
rid of. Certainly, we should have in the col- 
lection only those books that are best suited to 
the needs of pupils in the particular school. 

The collection of materials in the library is 
no longer confined to books; it is the proper 
center for book recordings, musical recordings, 
films, film strips, slides, files of loose leaf and 
pamphlet materials, pictures, globes, maps, 
and charts. 

The library has the responsibility for provid- 
ing newspapers, magazines, supplies, rebind- 
ings, and replacements, and for keeping these 
currently serviceable and in good operating 
condition. The school that neglects for a 


(Continued on page 66) 
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One of the newest of the Los Angeles County Library’s 89 branches 


Libraries and Museums of 


the Los Angeles Area 


ARMINE MACKENZIE 


Atpous Huxtey recently gave as one of the 
chief reasons why he chose to live in Los An- 
eles the excellence of the library resources 
now available. However greatly other writers 
have grumbled about the remoteness of South- 
ern California from other centers of civiliza- 
tion (you remember that Evelyn Waugh 
depicted the Hollywood Englishman as a lat- 
ter day pukka Sahib keeping a stiff upper lip 
in a new dark continent) Huxley maintained 
that the serious writer and student is now 
able to satisfy every bibliographic need in the 
variety of library services locally available. 
Indeed, so rapid has been the development of 
libraries in the region in response to the chal- 
lenge of the fantastic population growth since 
the war, the rapid industrialization of the city, 
and the continued increase in the reference 
needs of the great cultural and amusement 
media of motion pictures, television and radio, 
that it is impossible, in a short article, to do 
more than merely suggest some of the library 
features that should interest visitors to the 
ALA Conference in June. 
After several false starts, public library 
service, at first on a subscription basis, got 


Mr. Mackenzie again sketches for the prospective 
conference-goer some of the highlights of the Los 
Angeles area, site of the 1953 ALA Conference. 
His piece on the city and legend of Los Angeles 
appeared in the last issue. He is librarian-bibliog- 
rapher, Los Angeles Public Library. 
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underway in Los Angeles by 1872. The be- 
ginnings were shaky. The early years saw a 
not unfamiliar combination of intense vocal 
enthusiasm for the idea of a library (no one 
would dream of not being for it, especially for 
other people) with a marked reluctance to pro- 
vide an adequate budget. In fact, the first 
librarian, a shadowy and reproachful figure, 
seems to have spent as much time trying to 
collect his seventy-five dollars a month salary 
as attending to his actual library duties. His 
successor is described as “scholarly”; but ap- 
parently the fact that he had to combine, in 
those remote days before classification plans 
had been thought of, the duties of city librarian 
and janitor and that one of his daily tasks was 
the cleaning of twelve spittoons, le d to what 
one historian tactfully refers to as “a periodic 
weakness which ke »pt him from his post now 
and then.” 


The Public Libraries 


From such uncertainties the present Los 
Angeles Public Library system, fourth among 
public libraries of the nation in the size of its 
collection and second in circulation, has come 
of age as a lusty giant confronted with gigantic 
problems. At the close of World War Ij, 
librarian Harold Hamill and his staff faced 
what is in many respects a unique situation: 
an unprecedented mushrooming of population 
in a metropolitan area so large that one sec- 
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tion alone, the San Fernando Valley, is the size 
of the whole city of Chicago. The springing 
up overnight of whole new communities de- 

manded a reorganization of the entire library 
system. The new program was inaugurated by 
a Survey which enlisted the services of a num- 
ber of prominent librarians from many sections 
of the country, and provided a springboard for 
the future. Expansion, of course, has been 
limited by budget restrictions and the infla- 
tionary spiral; but visitors to Los Angeles in 
June will be interested in such new functional 
branch buildings as Westchester or San Pedro, 
in the development of decentralization and the 
regional system, in the use of mobile units in a 
city system. 





Los Angeles Public Library’s large Central 
Building opened in 1926. 


While the exigencies of the Los Angeles 
situation has forced an immediate emphasis 
upon extension, the Central building continues 
to play a vital role in the research needs of the 
community. The growth of industrialism has 
been reflected in the increase in technical serv- 
ices and the creation of a new business library. 
But the volume of demand for cultural research 
is a Southern California phenomenon, the re- 
sult of the library’s cooperation with the re- 
search de »partments of movie studios and 
television stations. The number of active free 
lance writers is immense, and, it seems to li- 
brarians, the number of writers who have yet 
to break into print even larger. In fact, since 
the year Margaret Mitchell brought Gone 
with the Wind out of her trunk to astound 
herself, her neighbors, and the world, it seems 
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Unrrep Press 


Miss Monroe examines Max Reinhardt’s 
manuscripts 


to many librarians that the number of house- 
wives who are working on historical novels is 
exceeded only by the number who plan to get 
rich through puzzle contests. At all events, 
the many special features of the Library’s 
central collections are in constant use: the 
great theater collection, the fine collection of 
orchestral scores, the section on California and 
the Southwest and Latin America, rich with 
irreplaceable material, the impressive section 
on voyages and early exploration, the uniquely 
comprehensive fiction collection. All these 
and many others are balanced by new fea- 
tures: the films in the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment; the growing library of microfilm and 
microcards: the record collection. The cen- 
tral collections of the library are dedicated 


- to the policy of service on a broad scale to fill 


all the legitimate needs of a complex metro- 
politan center. 

In 1912 the Los Angeles County Public 
Library was organized to serve the unincorpo- 
rated portions of the county, as well as many 
of the smaller cities wishing to participate in 
the service. At last report, under the ener- 
getic leadership of John Henderson, it consists 
of 89 branches, 20 stations, and four mobile 
units, in addition to the downtown library and 
distributing center. Like the city system, the 
County Library is geared to the problems of 
population growth and vast distances. A num- 
ber of new branch buildings have been con- 

(Continued on page 67) 








Our Reading Heritage 


T. V. SmrrH 


Man, however well behaved, 
At best is only a monkey shaved. 


No, that judgment of Gilbert’s is not fair, for 
one main reason. Monkeys don’t write books. 
According to the latest statistics, not a single 
library in monkey-language exists in all Africa 
or South America. 

But don’t get me wrong about those funny 
simian cousins. They're fine enough fellows in 
their way, no doubt. They don’t, for instance, 
make one book their party line, and go about 
burning all other books and liquidating all 
other wordmongers. Every monkey can 
monkey around all he pleases, and no one of 
them is thus encouraged to ape the Devil under 
the guise of playing God. 

It is our inheritance that makes us human. 
Books are the chief symbols of that heritage. 
While the monkeys chatter, we fill the world 
with books; but we do not always distribute our 
books wisely or well. That I know from per- 
sonal experience. 

Books were few and hard to come by in the 
pioneer Texas of my childhood, as they still are 
for many a country youth. My father's library, 
large for the time and place, consisted, I be- 
lieve, of only sixteen volumes. One was the 
Bible. Fourteen were a family heirloom (a 
set) of Clarke’s Commentaries Upon the Bible. 
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—W. S. Gilbert 


The sixteenth volume was Peck’s Bad Boy. The 
number, but not the quality, was low. Come 
to think of it, the quality could hardly have 
been better for me. The Bible, in our culture, 
is after all the Book. But the Bible, ill under- 
stood, confirms provincialism, nurtures sectari- 
anism, and provokes fanaticism. Clarke’s com- 
mentaries, luckily, hailed from the 18th Century 
Enlightenment, and gave generous perspective 
to Biblical piety. 
Moreover, nothing can better supplement 
piety than a sense of humor—proper antidote 
as humor is to unc- 
@, tion. Peck’s Bad 
Boy was precisely 
what was needed to 
prevent piety from 
getting sticky—just 
" good clean fun of 
SIG the prankster sort. 
2 Let me not feel sorry 
for myself, then, 
over the literary leanness of my youth: it was 
a balanced if sparse diet—piety, perspective, 
humor. Better still, the books I read, and 
didn’t read, left me with a desire for more, 
much more. I resolved in my youth—alas, for 
callow ambition!—that, before I died, I would 
have read all the books in the whole world. 
Even few books will do, if they are good 
books; and some books will be had by anyone 
if the desire be strong enough. The first thing, 
then, is to make certain that there is respect for 
our tradition and love for books as its chief 
carrier. As desire for perspective gets books 
written and read, so the desire is itself pro- 
duced by a felt lack. Let us go, therefore, to 
the root of the matter, and offer to men’s lacks 
the canned vitamins—which books are—for 
every variety of anemia from which mankind 
suffers. 





(Continued on page 73) 
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Never Too Late 


ANNE ROBINSON 


THE BOOKMOBILE MADE its second stop for 
the day at the White Oak Baptist Church in 
Green Level, a small rural community about 18 
miles from Raleigh, North Carolina. An un- 
ysually large group of people was awaiting our 
atival. Some came to return patterns, books, 
and other reading materials which they had 


' borrowed on a previous visit. There were, also, 


others who had never seen the bookmobile. 

After exchanging greetings and aE to 
community news, the doors of the bookmobile 
were opened, and more than a dozen persons 
gathered around. Many of them selected 
books and were soon on their way home again. 
Others looked at the books, magazines and 
newspapers, and admired the growing plants 
which we carry to exchange with flower lovers. 
But still there were a number of persons who 
just looked on. When asked if help was needed 
in making selections, a man in the group re- 


+ “Not today, Ma’am, I can’t read much, 


ut I've heard so much about this here book 
wagon, just thought I would come and see 
for myself.” When asked if he would like to 
learn to read, he answered, “Yep, lady, I sho’ 
would.” He thought for a moment and then 
asked, “Reckon I’m too old to learn now, 
Ma'am?” We assured him that he was not too 
old to learn if he really wanted to, and that if 
there were 10 persons in the community who 
were interested in learning to read, a class 
could be organized, and help would be given 
them. 

Leaders in the community were contacted, 
and talks made in the churches and other pub- 
lie meeting places. When sufficient interest 
was aroused, notices giving date, place and 
hour of the meeting were sent to the daily 
newspapers and to the radio stations. 

On October 29, 1951 at 7:30 P.m., a group 
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Adult Education Groups Attending a 
Lecture in Library. 


of 17 persons met at the White Oak Baptist 
Church, and the White Oak Adult Education 
Class was organized. This class grew from 17 
to 36 members, with an average of 25 persons 
present at each meeting. 


Other Classes 


Announcements, by newspaper and radio, 
concerning the White Oak class attracted the 
attention of people in many communities. The 
demands for adult classes from other sections 
of the county were great, but because of our 
limited budget and small library staff only 
three other classes were organized: Jeffreys 
Grove, Juniper Level and Wendell. 

Our next move was to ascertain the educa- 
tional status of each individual so that they 
might be grouped accordingly. We found 
that many of these men and women, whose 
ages ranged from 22 to 70 years, had never 
had the privilege of being enrolled in any 
school before. The grade level of the groups 
ranged from the Ist grade to the 9th grade. 
Many in the upper | gee read very poorly, 
some could only read printed material, while 
others could neither read nor write. 

A survey showed that there were numerous 
reasons given by these “late learners” as to 
why they were interested in attending the 
adult education classes. Most significant 
among those given was the desire to learn to 
read, write, and work simple arithmetic prob- 
lems in order that they might handle their 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Libraries in Educational Television 


L. Quincy MuMmMForpD 


A FAMILIAR TELEVISION com- 
mercial goes, “Have you looked 
at your compact lately?” It sug- 
gests, of course, that you can do 

Noa about your old battered compact as 
simply as buying a new one, preferably the one 


that is gleamingly telecast before you. That 
commercial might well be parodied with, “Have 
you thought about television lately?” For tele- 


vision, which stands before us as one of the 
most effective educational devices ever de- 
veloped, promises to make some of the older 
mechanisms look pretty dull by comparison. 
Television, however, unlike the new compact, 

leaves us no choice. Its implications for li- 
braries, especially for those in the public field, 
are of such significance that we must consider 
and do something about them. 

Television’s educational potential has been 
widely demonstrated: The Kefauver Hearings, 
the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty, the 
presidential conventions and campaigns, the 
many local programs dealing with the educa- 
tional, cultural, and civic tife of the community 
—all bear evidence of the great contribution 
this new medium can be to education. More 
recently the superb program Omnibus _pro- 
duced by the TV-Radio Workshop of the Ford 
Foundation demonstrates in a highly successful 
way the possibilities of projecting educational 
material in a manner which is both instructive 
and interesting. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
recognized the importance of educational tele- 
vision when, in April 1952, it ordered the reser- 
vation of 242 local channels for non-commer- 
cial educational use. 

Since then many communities have been 
busy exploring the possibilities of utilizing the 
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reserved channels. They will not be reserved 
indefinitely for this purpose. Under the pres- 
ent ruling educational institutions have until 
June 1953 to make application for them. 
While it is possible that this time limit may be 


TV travel through reading 
L to R: Nancy Lybarger, Cleveland Public 


American Steel 
WNBK; 


Library; Gladys Wallene, 
and Wire Co.; Gloria Brown, 
Mildred Funnell, WNBK. 


extended, the importance of present planning 
for their use cannot be overstressed. 

What part can the public library play in the 
use of television and in the development of 
educational stations within the community? Is 
it the function of libraries to serve as repositor- 
ies of resources for programming rather than to 
be active programmers? Are they prepared to 
meet the requirements of television production? 
Is the cost prohibitive? These are the vital 
questions with which many libraries are pres- 
ently concerned. 

In an attempt to find the answers to some of 
these questions, the Cleveland Public Library 
decided last spring to experiment with the pre- 
sentation of a series of programs. After careful 
consideration a decision was made not to seek 
regular time for an independent program at 
the beginning, but rather to accept the invita- 
tion of a going daily program called The Idea 
Shop to utilize fifteen minutes wee kly of its 
public service period. Through the work of a 
television committee, a series of fourteen pro- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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SWLA in Mexico 


Quod Erat Demonstrandum 


AticE M. DucGas 


CERTAINLY, IT wWAs no new thought that 
a library association from the United States 
should hold its conference in Mexico. Thirty 
years ago, it had seemed plausible that the 
librarians from Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas might some 
day want to promote library service by means 
of an association whose membership would 
include all librarians in that large area which, 
although divided by an international frontier, 
is nevertheless united by common heritage of 
history, of language, of religion, of ethnic 
origin. Thus, in 1922, it was written in the 
charter of SWLA that the purpose of this asso- 
ciation would be “to promote libraries and 
library services in the Southwestern states of the 
United States and Mexico... .” 

But, over the years, no attempt was made to 
invite Mexicans to participate in the activities 


' of the association other than as guests at the 


Ful 


biennial conferences, and in some instances 
as speakers. Seemingly, the Mexicans re- 
mained unaware that they could take part in 
the association as members. 

However, early in 1950, having received 
information about the provisions of the charter 
and knowing that Mexico had not yet set up 
the mechanics by means of which librarians 
from that country would automatically become 
members of SWLA, five Mexicans and three 
Americans living in Mexico -petitioned for in- 
dividual membership. The roster of members 
for the 1949-50 biennium showed the names 
of these eight members. During the summer of 
1950, this small group was fortunate in receiv- 
ing the financial help of Mexico City College, 
so that Mrs. Helen S. Farrington, of El Paso, 
then president of the association, could be in- 
vited to visit the libraries of Mexico and to 
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On this 
occasion, she invited the members from Mexico 
and other interested librarians to attend the 
San Antonio conference to be held that same 


meet informally with the librarians. 


year. As a result, some fifteen persons jour- 
neyed to San Antonio, among them the five 
Mexicans who held membership. One of the 
general sessions was devoted to Mexico and the 
speakers were from among the delegation. 


Mexican Conference 


At this meeting, there was much talk con- 
cerning the possibility of holding the next 
biennial conference in Mexico; but it was 
really a telegram to that effect sent by John 
Hall Jacobs, of New Orleans, that forced dis- 
cussion of the matter and gave impulse to the 
idea. Still, from many angles, the plan seemed 
unfeasible. There were those who thought 
the proposed location too far away; those who, 
oblivious of the fact that they have seen li- 
brarians from Mexico in attendance at ALA 
meetings in Chicago and New York, thought 
the journey too expensive; those who felt sure 
that exhibits could not cross the international 
boundary; and those who were positive that 
“anyway, nobody would go to Mexico to look 
at books.” Some said too. that Mexican li- 
brarians would not attend the meetings. 

Meanwhile, the individual memberships in 
Mexico grew to fifteen,—ten of them Mexicans, 
three of them American librarians, the other 
two, American educators eager to see the ex- 
tension of cultural relations through libraries. 
Concurrent with this development and like the 
proverbial snowball, the idea of having the 
conference south of the border gained momen- 
tum. And, in time, details were somehow 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Items of F 
Interest for Y 
Librarians I 


This page will include each month brief notes 
on interesting new professional books, pamphlets, 
films; also articles appearing in library and non- 
library periodicals. All items listed are in the 
Headquarters Library and are available for loan. 


What does a career in library service offer? 
Ray Lindquist, Joseph Bram, Harry Cook and 
Helen Wessells in the December 1 issue of Li 
give you some inspiring pointers for being a 
better librarian and for recruiting others to 
the profession. 

Have you heard about the new “Public Re- 
lations Planner Service,” conducted by three 
old friends, Marie Loizeaux, Mildred Bruder 
Buchanan, and Miriam. McNally? Write for 
details from 75 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 24. 
SLA, by the way, is to conduct a public rela- 
tions clinic for its officers, chapter presidents, 
and committee chairmen (See Special Li- 
braries, November 1952). 

The use of multiple forms, punched cards, 
photographic charging, and catalog card re- 
production in libraries are included in the 
symposium on mechanical aids in the Novem- 
ber issue of Catholic Library World. All of 
the articles are well worth your time. 

School and children’s librarians will want 
to see and perhaps own a copy of Fare for 
the Reluctant Reader, compiled for the Capi- 
tal Area School Development Association and 
published by the New York State College for 
Teachers in Albany. 

The Bowker lecture for 1952 was given by 
Freeman Lewis on “Paper Bound Books in 
America.” Reprints are available from the 
New York Public Library or you may read it 
in PW for November 15 and 22. 

The California Librarian for September and 
December includes Ed Wight’s paper written 
for the Library Development Committee on 
the “Separation of Professional and Nonpro- 
fessional Work in Public Libraries.” 

B. Lamar Johnson’s General Education in 
Junior Colleges, a report of the California 
study of general education in the junior col- 
lege, recently published by the American 
Council on Education, will interest both col- 
lege and school librarians. Chapters from this 
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book have appeared in the October issues of 


NEA Journal and the Bulletin of the National 


Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Special libraries are covered in the October 
issue of Library Trends. With Herman H. 
Henkle of the John Crerar Library as guest 
editor and many other noted special librarians 
as authors, the second number of this new 
periodical is well worth reading. 

Meetings, conventions, associations have 
been treated extensively in recent periodicals. 


Adult Leadership for November is devoted to ' 


“Getting and Keeping Members” and for De- 
cember to “Improving Large Meetings.” 
Tommie Dora Barker wrote a concise history 
of Southeastern Library Association in its 1952 
conference program. A provocative article in 
School Review September 1952 (reprinted in 
Education Digest for November) carries the 
title “How can Conventions be made more 
fruitful?” 

Among the new items in the Headquarters 
Library are plans of the Stockton and Phoenix 
public libraries; and colored slides of the 
Highland Branch Library in Atlanta and the 
Fairmont State College. 

Vermont’s regional library service is well 
described in the Winter 1952-53 copy of Ver- 
mont Life. Speaking of library development 
in the states, the Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts library agencies have issued attractive 
brochures about their respective plans for 
regional library service. 

Bookmobile librarians wil! be interested in 
the newest type of mobile unit, which has 
been developed in England by C. D. Produe- 
tions Ltd. With the use of a patented ex- 
pandable girder method, the sides of the 
trailer expand to accommodate twenty read- 
ers and 4500 volumes. Read about it in the 
Library Association Record, November issue. 
Incidentally some museums have caught the 
bookmobile idea, only they call it the “art- 
mobile.” Instead of library service, this mo- 
bile unit provides art exhibits for rural and 
semi-rural schools. 

HELEN T. Geer, librarian 
Headquarters Library 
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Insurance 


Evaluation of Library Materials 


ALA COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE FOR LIBRARIES’ 


Preliminary Statement 


The decade which closed in 1950, a period 
of war and post-war inflation, brought about 
many changes in the books and materials of 
libraries. Being a time of shortages, substitu- 
tions of one material for another were neces- 
sary. Films and film-strips thus were added 
to microfilm and phonograph recordings which 
were in general acceptance as part of a library’s 
collection in 1940. 

The Insurance for Libraries Committee re- 
acting to the constant requests for a revision 
of the evaluation figures suggested in The 
Insurance of Libraries by Dorothea M. Singer 
(ALA, 1946) undertook such a revision early in 
1951. With the advice and assistance from 
representatives of casualty insurance companies 
and the adjustment companies handling claims 
of loss for insurance companies, the committee 
prepared a new set of evaluation figures on 
books and printed materials. These items were 
considered in the light of present replacement 
costs as effected by increase cost of binding, 
and the possibility of replacement by microfilm 
or microcard reproduction. 

In order to make a realistic estimate of 
current prices for books, printed materials and 
binding the Committee contacted and received 
advice from the following cooperating institu- 
tions: American Book Publishers Council, 
American Booksellers Association, American 
Textbook Institute, Library Binding Institute 
and the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 

For a basis of evaluating microfilm, micro- 
card and similar materials advice from the 
Library of Congress, The Microcard Founda- 
tion and University Microfilms was received. 

In the field of audio-visual materials the 
Committee made an exhaustive study of the 
catalogs and current price lists of those com- 
panies which specialize in these media. The 
prices arrived at are based upon averages 
found by the Committee in its study. 


Members of the committee: Horace S. Moses, chairman, 
1951-52; Ernest F. Doerschuk, Orville L. Eaton, Albert C. Lake, 
Benjamin F. Smith, Arthur Yabroff. 
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In the matter of discounts to libraries, the 
Committee chose a conservative figure wherever 
possible. Discounts usually vary, in current 
practice, with the size of the library and its 
purchasing power. 

Finally the Committee re-affirmed the basic 
formula as stated in the 1946 edition of The 
Insurance for Libraries. In only one instance 
was a formula changed. This one exception 
being for juvenile books where it has become 
the general practice for a library to purchase 
most of its books in prebound form. 


EVALUATION FIGURES 


Compiled by the Committee on Insurance 
for Libraries 


June 1952 
Books, Periodicals, Sheet Music, Microfilm 
Insurance Cost 
Per Volume Value Price 


(97¢ Average Binding Cost) 
($1.11 Minimum Binding) 


Adult Fiction $ 1.88 $1.42 $2.28 
Adult Non-Fiction 2.69 2.79 3.35 
Juvenile Books .97 127 1.42 
Reference Books 6.48 
Periodicals 4.25 
Foreign Language 

Books 


—circulation dropped 
Town & County 


Histories 8.50 
Genealogies 8.00 
Documents 

Paper Bulletins .29 


Paper-Bound Vols. 1.78 

Bound Volumes 3.55 

Periodicals Vols. 3.55 
Sheet Music .68 
Microfilm (100 ft. 

positive print) $12.00 (University Microfilm) 

Note: Cost of production must determine the re- 
placement evaluation of such “negatives” which 
the library holds. 

Microcards (per card) .20 (Fremont Rider, Wes- 
leyan University) 

Microprints (original price as furnished by sup- 
plier) 
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Audio-Visual Materials 


Film—Silent (400 foot reels) Average price derived 
from EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


*Ins. Value Cost Price 


16mm Per reel 


Black & white $12 $24 

Color 24 48 
8mm Per reel 

Black & white 1.48 5.95 

Color 3.12 12.50 


Film—Sound (400 foot reels). Based upon the rates 
for Aetna Group coverage available through 
Educational Film Library Association mem- 


bership. 

16mm Per reel 
Black & white 25 50 
Color 50 100 


Filmstrip—Per Unit (Filmstrip subjects vary as to 
number of “frames” which determines length 
of unit). Average price derived from the list 
of the Society for Visual Education. 


Black & White 1.50 3 
Color 2.50 5 


*Allow 50% for depreciation and obsolescence 
on all items except on 8mm film where 75% de- 
preciation must be allowed due to type of pro- 
jectors used. 


A NEW MAP! 


FIRLEY'S 
LITERARY - PICTORIAL 
UNITED STATES 


Number Slal 













Large size, 64 x 44 inches. Avail- 
able in all mountings. Mounting 


governs price. Write for circular 
No. H19a. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
MAP - GLOBE - ATLAS PUBLISHERS 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40 
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Slides—2” x 2” per slide 
®*Ins. Value Cost Price 
Black & White .20 .30 
Color 34 50 


® Allowance of one third for depreciation and 
obsolescence. 


Phonograph Records—Classical & Semi-classical 
78RPM 


*Ins. Value Cost Price 


10” disc 50 75 
12”° disc 84 1.25 


* Allowing one third for depreciation. 
33-13 RPM—(Microgroove) Average price based on 
the retail list prices of ten leading producers. 
*Ins. Value Cost Price 
10” disc 1.94 3.88 
12” disc 2.66 5.32 
® Allowing one half for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. These items are for the most part replace- 
able on today’s market. 
45 RPM—Average price based upon the list prices 
of major producers. 
*Ins. Value Cost Price 
7” disc 55 1.10 
* Allowing one half for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. 


THE SUBJECT ANALYSIS 
OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


* 


Papers presented at an Institute at Columbia Univer- 
sity, June 24-28, 1952, under the sponsorship of the 
School of Library Service and the A.L.A. Division of 
Cataloging and Classification. 


* 


Includes contributions by: Wyllis E. Wright, Leo H. 
LaMontagne, Jesse Shera, David Judson Haykin, Gerald 
B. McDonald, Alex Ladenson, Frank B. Rogers, Mar- 
garet Egan, Kanardy L: Taylor, Harry Dewey, Wesley 
Simonton, Verner W. Clapp, Carlyle J. Frarey, Jean K. 
Taylor, Ruth Erlandson, Allen T. Hazen, J. W. Perry, 
Dorothy Charles, Sarita Robinson. 


* 
EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
MAURICE F. TAUBER 
* 


Approximately 230p. Price $2.75 
Order from Columbia U. Bookstore 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


DispLays that attract attention can be provided 
for by the Turninc Book, which you may have 


seen in point-of-sale displays. Leaves of the book 
are turned by a small motor, and virtually any 
kind of display material can be attached to the 
cardboard pages. Consider using this display item 
in your window, lobby, reading room, or any 
other place where you want a little action to insure 
attention for your public relations material. For 
further information write to Smith, Hagel & Snyder, 
30 E. 60th St., New York 22. 

Eight millimeter MicroriLMINc on 16mm film 

is now available in a new Recordak microfilmer 
(model JD), that has a reduction ratio of 36 to 1. 
An interesting and unique arrangement of twin 
lenses results in a double row of images on 16mm 
film, which makes for greater film economy. Built 
in is a film reader magnifying 34 diameters. The 
Junior Microfilmer sells for $1150 and may be 
rented for $25 a month. Deliveries began in Janu- 
ary. Write to Eastman Kodak, Rochester 4, or see 
your local representative. 
' Bold or regular weight type at the flick of a 
finger is a feature of Remington Rand’s new Electri- 
conomy TYPEWRITER, the Dual-Rite. The bold 
type would be invaluable in any library for the 
production of mimeo book lists, or any copy to be 
reproduced when a bold face is neede d for empha- 
sis. Go to your Remington Rand branch office or 
write directly to 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
for information. 

REDECORATING need not close your library if you 
use Du Pont’s new wall primer that dries in from 
45 minutes to 2 hours. You can be ready for the 
finish coat as soon as the circuit of the room is 
completed. Write to DuPont, Wilmington, Del., 
for information or see your local paint dealer. 

When you write to Diebold, Inc., 3007 Mul- 
berry Road, S.E., Canton 2, Ohio, for their study 
on record re tention and storage, classification, cod- 





(Continued from page 51) 


build an ancient city through reading in librar- 
ies. In a low mood, I felt that I must have 
been. 

I went in search of the verger and asked him 
the date of the steeple. It had been put up by 
Christopher Wren, after the Great Fire, and 
the old one had been just as I described it. So 
all was well, and the city I had built from 
library books still stands. 


FEBRUARY, 1953 
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ing, FiLiInc MANAGEMENT, please mention the 
ALA Bulletin. 

Put your best book forward with the Slyd-in 
Book DispLayer. It supports a book in front of 
the shelf with the attention-getting front cover in 
full view. And did you know that Slyd-in now 
manufactures its shelving with adjustable parti- 
tions? Write to Slyd-in, 500 Woodlawn Ave., 
Greensboro, N.C. for information. 

If you are looking for an unconditionally guaran- 
teed NEwsPAPER FILE, in custom, utility, or loose- 
leaf styles, a post card to O. J. Forman Company, 
Monmouth, Ill. may give you your answer. 

Low cost STEEL Fixes are available as low as 
$32.40 in the 4-drawer letter size from American 
Metal Products Corp., 3864 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 
8, Mo. 

“Safe-T-Stak” files manufactured by Diebold, 
Inc., Canton 2, Ohio, are adapted to various stor- 
age needs. Compact and comparatively inexpensive 
is item no. 82-70 designed for and accommodating 
42 boxes of microfilm. Although less elaborate 
than other microfilm storage cabinets, and although 
lacking special fancy features, “Safe-T-Stak” is ade- 
quate for most purposes. 

Contributed by Walter W. Wright 

If you use Remington Rand Procel STENcILs, 
write for a copy locator to facilitate the alignment 
or centering of material to be typed on the stencil. 


Ask for Copy Locator DS106. 


NEW CATALOGS 


Filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides on the subject of 
theatre and drama. Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W. 
166th St., New York 82. 

Current films available for sale or rental are 
described in a new 52-page catalog, published by 

Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

S.V.E. filmstrips and slide films for Easter, 
lenten, and spring programs. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 


Facts from HQ 


Each year the headquarters admin- 
istrative services staff, working with 


membership records, handles approxi- 
mately 210,000 membership cards. 
Malcolm Harbridge, Chief Accountant 
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(Continued from page 52) 


decorating features, and the desirability of ad- 
joining rooms or establishing subject area con- 
ference rooms in other parts of the building. 
With new schools being built all over the 
country, there are many articles on architec- 
tural plans appearing in educational periodi- 
cals. Some are to be viewed with alarm by 
the absence of a library in the plan, while 
others are reassuring and enlightening in de- 
picting the scope of the library. When authors 
or architects have been questioned about not 
providing space for a central library the an- 
swer has always been “building costs.” This is 
poor economy! The administrator needs to 
prevail upon the local board of education and 
the architect that the library is required in the 
school of today and tomorrow, that the modern 
curriculum demands it, that it is equally as 
important as the classrooms, that it is as essen- 
tial as the gymnasium and other special de- 
partments. With houses and public buildings 
being planned with the basic space provided 
and additions or wings made optional for the 
present or future construction, it seems neces- 
sary to set up and publicize minimum essen- 
tials for the library space. In the basic plans, 
space should be provided for the central li- 
brary, with expansion planned for the future. 


Minimum Essentials 


In considering minimum essentials, archi- 
tects, administrators, and librarians should 
agree on the size of the room and the func- 
tional furniture and equipment necessary to 
provide adequate service to the teachers and 
pupils. There has been a tendency to clutter 
a library with many pieces of furniture that are 
not absolutely requisite. Some of these might 
be dispensed with until the space is expanded. 
Shelving, tables and chairs of correct height 
for the physical stature of the pupils, built-in 
cupboards and magazine racks, under window 
shelving wide enough so that the card catalog 
cabinet, the dictionary and atlas stand might 
be placed on the top surface, generous bulletin 
board space, and filing cabinets could be found 
adequate for a starting point when space and 
costs demand primary consideration. A teach- 
er’s desk can substitute for a charging desk. 
Many librarians have found the charging desk 
taking entirely too much space in a library, 
giving room for technical and filing accommo- 
dations that properly belong in the workroom, 
and are often aware that it proves a barrier 
between the students and himself in providing 
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the help and guidance they constantly seek to 
give. 

It is with hesitation that this point of view 
is voiced for fear it will be misunderstood and 


accepted as approved. Far be it! Vigilance 
must be maintained on the part of the librarian 
with the administrator, and the administrator 
with members of the board of education. Every 
effort should be made to meet the standards 
which were prepared by committees of the 
American Association of School Libraries and 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary 
Peacock Douglas. These saad were pub- 
lished in 1945 in a pamphlet as a report of 
one of the Committees on Post-War Planning. 
Likewise, these standards were approved and 
recommended by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, then 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The title of this 
pamphlet is School Libraries for Today and 
Tomorrow: Functions and Standards. Tenta- 
tive plans are under way for revision of this 
publication. However, the available edition 
will prove most valuable in establishing cri- 
teria for new libraries and improving old ones. 
Dear Mr. Architect; revised edition 1952, pre- 
pared by the American Association of School 
Librarians, is the latest official statement on 
standards from the Association. 

Trends in school library quarters point to 
maintaining the centralized library, but not of 
such size to seat a proportionate percentage of 
the student body so that the management of 
students, the materials and the services be- 
come unwieldy. Several types are emerging, 
such as adjoining conference rooms, subject 
area libraries where a full class may be sched- 
uled and the teacher and librarian work co- 
operatively with students on an assignment, 
or separate libraries organized according to 
freshman, sophomore, and other levels in con- 
junction with the main library. 

The librarian or library staff plays the lead- 
ing role in the effectiveness of the library. 
Beside the standards for education and profes- 
sional training of the person as established by 
educational accrediting agencies, the personal 
traits and approach, to the work and services by 
the librarian is of paramount importance. 
Many traits recognized as good salesmanship 
should be inherent in the librarian. A person 
with a zest for living and working with people, 
one with an inquisitive and alert mind, one who 
enjoys reading and sharing it with others, one 
who has poise, dignity and self-control, as well 
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as a keen sense of humor and a friendly manner 
has the attributes sought by the school admin- 
istrator in selecting the librarian and library 
staff. 

The materials of communication comprise 
the library collection from various forms of 
printed matter to the many forms of audio 
and visual aids. It is essential that the collec- 
tion meet the needs of the curriculum and the 
community in which the school is located. 
They should be selected and geared to the 
capabilities of the student body, so as to in- 
struct, inform, inspire and give pleasure. : As 
the curriculum changes, the materials must 
change to meet the changing demands. In 
spite of the teacher who clings to use of ma- 
terials with which she is familiar the librarian’s 
obligation is to present the newer materials 
with their more attracive formats and with their 
present-day approach. The librarian should 
be constantly alert to this need so that older 
materials are discarded, not only ephemeral 
matter but books as well. There is no place 
for “dead-wood” on school library shelves or in 
files. 

The fourth factor is the program, which 
should be one to insure the library and its 
services being utilized to the fullest capacity. 
A functional library is dependent upon an 
understanding principal and the use made of 
it by the faculty. There is a direct ratio in this 
regard. The students’ use is contingent upon 
this fact. Dr. Stephen Romine wrote a pro- 
vocative article entitled “Needed! More Con- 
cern for the Instructional Program,” which 
appeared in the September 1951 issue of The 
Nation’s Schools. In it he states “top level 
leadership is called for in (1) Curriculum; (2) 
Guidance; (3) Library; and (4) Pupil Activi- 
ties. . . . The school library should serve as a 
laboratory of learning. In addition to trained 
personnel, this necessitates an adequate 
amount and proper distribution of books, peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, charts, and other materials. 
Many schools are weak in these respects. Li- 
brary services should be used efficiently by pu- 
pils and teachers. Problems are many in 
scheduling and instructing of pupils and teach- 
ers in library techniques. The growing em- 
phasis on library services can make this an 
important area in which the administrator may 
function to improve the educational program.” 


In evaluating the services of the library in 
the school, as well as his efforts, the librarian 
should pose and consider some of the following 
questions: 

Am I aware of the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the school which I serve? 

Am I familiar with the course of study and 
current materials? 

Do I keep the collection fluid? Do I pre- 
pare materials which are pertinent to a unit of 
work for loan during a class period? 

Do I provide adequate “instruction” in the 
use of the library? 

Do I assist the teachers in making provisions 
for individual differences in a variety of ma- 
terials offered? 

Do I provide a reserve shelf for special as- 
signments and a professional shelf for teach- 
ers? 

Do I report to teachers salient information 
about students: their work methods, reading 
interests and habits? 

Do I supply annotated guides for selection 
of new materials? 

Do I welcome class groups and their teach- 
ers for special projects? 

Do I go more than half way in working with 
the teachers? 

Do I accept gracefully school duties re- 
quired of other members of the faculty? 

Do I work with and have the support of 
other social and educational agencies in the 
community, as the public library? the P.T.A.? 
etc.? 

Do I maintain a consistent and ever chang- 
ing publicity program? 

Do I put first things first, that is, services 
before clerical and technical work? 

Do I use student assistants effectively and 
efficiently, or do I exploit them? (Here is the 
most potent group for recruitment.) 


When a librarian can answer these questions 
in the affirmative, he is indeed a_super- 
librarian. He has the understanding and sup- 
port of his administrators, an appreciative fac- 
ulty aware of the library services, and is work- 
ing cooperatively toward the objectives of the 
school. He has a sense of direction, of values, 
of appreciation, of human relations, and of ad- 
venture. These are all factors that contribute 
toward making a functional schoo] library. 


COMBINE YOUR PROFESSIONAL DUTIES WITH A PLEASANT 


VACATION. ATTEND THE LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE IN ’53 


FEBRUARY, 1953 
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(Continued from page 53) 
single year such matters, will be drifting back 
in its usefulness and possible service. 

In this, as in all educational matters, the per- 
sonnel is the most important element. I think 
the most attractive persons connected with the 
schools should be the librarians. They should 
be outstanding in personality, enthusiasm, and 
attractiveness with a knowledge of children 
and of the school aceite and thoroughly 
acquainted with the services possible on the 
part of the library. They should pre-eminently 
be interested in the growth and development of 
boys and girls, and should understand the 
unique contribution which the school library 
has to make to the educational program. They 
should be glad to serve, and their task should 
not be considered a burden but a privilege. 

It seems to me that in general there are two 
aspects to the school library: the mechanical 
aspect, and the service aspect. Under the for- 
mer come all such questions as space, equip- 
ment, books, materials of various kinds, cata- 
loging, shelf-listing, and record keeping. All 
these are necessary; but it is possible to have 
all these and still fail in the main essentials of 
a library. The supremely important aspect of 
the library is its service. Unless it is func- 
tional, unless it is used by pupils and teachers, 
then it is simply something to look at and take 
the guests to see. If it is utilized to the extent 
of = possibility, then the value is unbounded. 

We should never lose sight of the fact that 
experience in life is the most valuable of edu- 
cational attainments, but it is impossible for us 
individually to experience all of the things 
about which we should know. Many of our 
experiences must be obtained vicariously. For 
this purpose, there is the storehouse of ma- 
terials of all that has gone before contained in 
the books of our libraries. It touches every 
variety of human interest. 

The glory and despair of the public schools is 
the difference in individuals. This difference 
makes possible the wide variety of attainments 
and services: it presents the well- nigh insoluble 
problem of instruction. Every child has a 
different background of experience: he has 
different attitudes; he has different purposes in 
life; he has different interests; he will have a 
different task to perform: but everyone to the 
extent of his capacity, and in keeping with his 
interest and purpose, should be served by the 
public schools. About the only way by which 
we can reach all this diversity of capacity in 
interests, needs, and ability, and by which we 
can give a differentiated assignment, is by the 
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utilization of the school library. 
service we can reach the children in their fields 
of interest, at their level of achievement accord. 
ing to their needs—if only we could realize this, 
and extend ourselves to make it possible. 

Let me say before closing that the library 
should not be a study hall, if it can possibly 
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be avoided. If it is ever to serve as a study 
hall, then it should not be a study hall as com- 
monly defined, but rather a materials work 
center, where students go to seek information 
and to solve problems. Certainly it should 
never be a detention hall. Only pleasant mem- 
ories and associations should emanate from the 
library. It should be an attractive place and 
a pleasant place to go, and one that carries 
with it satisfying and enjoyable experiences. 

It should not, however, be a place merely 
to look at; it is a service center; it is a place to 
use, a laboratory, and any library that depends 
upon its recognition simply on grounds of its 
attractiveness is a failure. 

In my opinion, the point at which our 
teacher training institutions are falling down 
in the worst sort of way is in preparing teachers 
to use the resources of school libraries. All too 

many of our teachers do not know what is 
available for them, nor how to help the pupils 
to use the materials to good advantage. The 
librarian must—with in-service training, and 
with her cordial offers of service—somehow 
bridge this gap. 

Let me recommend with all of the emphasis 
at my command that the librarian should not be 
weighted down by the mechanics of the li- 
brary. Every school system of adequate size 
should have a central cataloging department 
for the preparation of the material, and the 
school librarian should be free to work with 
the pupils, teachers, and supervisors in using 
the materials which have been provided. This 
will include the cooperative selection of addi- 
tional materials. 

I hope I have conveyed to you the thought 
that the library should be at the center of the 
good modern school, that it should be the best, 
the most suitably appointed space in the build- 
ing, that it should be the best equipped room, 
that the materials should be most carefully 
selected, that the personnel should be the 
finest, the most attractive, most ene rge tic, and 
enthusiastic people connected with the schools, 
and they should be free from those mechani- 

cal jobs and unrelated assignments that pre- 
vent them from giving wholehearted service 
to making the library the most serviceable 
feature of today’s school. 
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structed since the war, designed, as Mr. 
Henderson says, “as unlike the old-fashioned 
Carnegie prototypes as it is possible to go 
within a limited budget.” These buildings 
have many new and attractive features which 
will interest visitors to the Conference. They 
are close to the street, with large display cases 
near the front door, and a provision to shut off 
the children’s department from the rest of the 
library by a folding wall, so that small group 
meetings may be held in the evening when 
children are rarely present. 

The County Library is entering upon its 
second year of participation in the Ford 
Foundation’s American Heritage Program, 
having been one of the six original libraries 
chosen for the experiment, A number of en- 
thusiastic neighborhood groups have been 
formed to discuss the great documents of our 
freedom, and the Library has found it neces- 
sary to institute a training course for leaders. 

A visit to the Los Angeles County Library 
is urged upon everyone interested in the famed 
California county library system and the way 
it works. 

A number of the cities and towns in Los 
Angeles County have independent libraries, 
not part of the County Library organization. 
These libraries vary in size, some large enough 
to have several branches, like Long Beach, 
Pasadena, and Glendale, others small units in 
tiny communities. Unfortunately, space does 
not permit a detailed account of these li- 
braries, but each visitor in June will have a 
chance to observe a library of the size and type 
he is used to at home. The public libraries of 
Southern California are aiming at constantly 
greater cooperation. Regular meetings of ex- 
ecutives and public relations directors are held, 
a regional film circuit has been established, 
and continually closer bibliographic coopera- 
tion is aimed for. 


Research and University Libraries 


The story of how that colossus of the rail- 
roads Henry E. Huntington, after his retire- 
ment in 1908, turned his remarkable energies 
to book collecting has often been told. In the 
lush era so nostalgically evoked by S. N. Behr- 
man in Duveen, the imperious Huntington 
was not content with picking up rare volumes; 
he captured and brought to his San Marino 
estate entire libraries with the nonchalance 
shown by some of his fellow titans of the New 
World in picking up and transporting Gothic 
churches and Tudor castles. The result, of 
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course, is one of the show places of Califor- 
nia, as well as one of the foremost research 
libraries in the world, and even the most 
stultified addict of television cannot escape a 
thrill at seeing at close hand the 1603 Hamlet 
or the Gutenberg Bible. For scholars, the li- 
brary is definitive in early English history and 
literature, especially the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and in the field of Americana. Be- 
sides — fellowships, the library publishes 
many significant contributions to scholarship. 
It is impossible here to list the individual treas- 
ures of this great collection, but a visit to the 
Huntington is mandatory for all librarians who 
come to Southern California. 

William Andrews Clark, Jr. was another 
millionaire who was interested in books, and 
his library, bequeathed to the University of 
California at Los Angeles, neatly complements 
the Huntington collection by specializing in 
the period 1640-1750, having especially strong 
collections of Dryden and Defoe. The con- 
fusion about Defoe’s writings lasts to this day, 
since he not only wrote under assumed names 
but thought nothing of writing pamphlets 
attacking himself and the political party he 
served at the moment (he changed fronts as 
frequently as the legendary “independent 
voter” in American politics). Therefore, a 
complete collection of Defoe is probably im- 
possible, but the Clark has the most compre- 
hensive holdings in this country. In addition 
to this seventeenth century strength, there is an 
odd jump in the Library’s specialties to the 
apparently disparate subjects of Oscar Wilde 
and the ’nineties and the very un-fin-de-siecle 
early days of Montana and the West. (Maybe 
there’s not such a disparity at that; you recall 
how Oscar drank the gold miners under the 
table on his tour in the ’seventies). The Wilde 
collection is probably the finest now in ex- 
istence. 

Under the stimulating leadership of Dr. 
Lawrence Clark Powell, the Library of the 
University of California at Los Angeles is 
rapidly emerging as one of the outstanding 
research centers of the state. The atmosphere 
of this institution reflects the excitement of an 
ambitious program progressively realized. It 
is the policy of President Sproul to serve all 
citizens of the state as well as enrolled stu- 
dents, so Dr. Powell is developing the concept 
of the library as a research center for every- 
one, which cooperates with writers, motion 
picture studios, and public libraries. Special- 
ties include manuscripts and books in Western 
Americana; a growing California section based 
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on the Cowan bibliography; historic children’s 
books; folklore; British commonwealth history; 
many books and manuscripts from the library 
of the late Arthur Schnitzler, donated by his 
son, which contains writings and an intimate 
journal of the great Viennese author that have 
never been translated; and the recently ac- 
quired Sadleir collection of nineteenth century 
fiction. The Haynes Foundation Library, 
some 30,000 volumes on municipal govern- 
ment and social science, has been transferred 
to the University. The Library maintains an 
active policy of acquiring the manuscripts of 
contemporary California authors. 

The beautiful Doheny Memorial Library at 
the University of Southern California houses a 
continually expanding collection, and it has 
been the policy of Librarian Lewis Stieg to 
add to the already strong holdings on interna- 
tional relations, education, and philosophy. 
The Hoose Memorial Library of philosophy is 
well worth a visit. In acquiring the library of 
the distinguished European philosopher Hein- 
rich Gomperz, U.S.C. has created a collection 
of works on early and modern British and Eu- 
ropean philosophy as well as classical philol- 
ogy that may well be unique. Recently the 
university has added an invaluable theater 
item, the library of the late Max Reinhardt; 
but as this is written, some further Reinhardt 
manuscripts, sought to round out the collec- 
tion, have suddenly, and very publicly, been 
snatched from the University’s grasp by the 
curvaceous Marilyn Monroe. But as _ this 
young lady’s star role as a lover of fine books 
may be comparatively brief, it is possible that 
when the applause subsides, the Library may 
be able to acquire the treasures after all. 

The Claremont Colleges are celebrating the 
opening of their new Honnold Library, hous- 
ing the collections of three associated colleges 
and supplementing the Scripps College Li- 
brary in a four story modular building with 
stacks and carrells on the two upper floors and 
reading rooms on the two lower, a fine ex- 
ample of a modern library building. The col- 
lection is particularly notable for its oriental 
material. 

A fine liberal arts library is to be found at 
Occidental College and of course technical and 
scientific subjects are strongly covered at the 
California Institute of Technology. Interested 
visitors next June will find impressive library 
collections at each educational level, from high 
schools to colleges, throughout the Southern 
California region. 

An article on the special libraries of Los 
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Angeles will appear in the Bulletin later this 
year. Two interesting examples of special 
service to industry, however, should be men- 
tioned here. One is the Institute of Aeronau- 
tical Sciences Library, which is maintained 
cooperatively by the aircraft industries and 
other industrial organizations, as a center for 
information and research. Then too, in addi- 
tion to their own extensive research depart- 
ments, the motion picture studios rely, for 
material on the history of the films and re- 
lated topics upon the Library of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, which also 
includes an exciting collection of historically 
important moving pictures. Studio research 
libraries vary, but a number, like Paramount, 
Twentieth Century Fox, Universal Interna- 
tional, and others, maintain fine collections 
and high professional standards of personnel. 

There are many private collectors in the 
region, whose care and interest bode well for 
those fortunate institutions which will even- 


tually inherit their lovingly accumulated 
libraries. An outstanding example is the Li- 


brary of Vinciana, collected by Dr. Elmer 
Belt, devoted to the many facets of Leonardo's 
amazing life and thought. Charles Boyer has 
established a French research library, and of 
several interesting private theater collections 
in the city, that of George Altman deserves 
special mention; it includes more than 7000 
titles with much priceless material on the Ger- 
man, French, and Italian theaters. 


Museums and Art Galleries 


No visitor to Los Angeles will want to 
leave without a visit to the famous Huntington 
Art Gallery, an adjunct to the Library, where 
Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ “Pinky” are only the best known of 
a distinguished collection. The Los Angeles 
County Museum of History, Science and Art, 
combines history and anthropology, the fossi- 
lized remnants of dinosaurs and other prehis- 
toric monsters from the La Brea tar pits, and 
momentoes of an almost equally remote era, 
that of the silent pictures; old cars may solace 
spectators who are baffled by the modern art 
collection; and an interesting library will 
soothe our visitors who may tire of too many 
large exhibit rooms. The Southwest Museum 
specializes in recreating the civilization of 
primitive western Indians. And for those 
who have not been soured on the old West b 
too many television programs, there is Lyons 
Pony Express Museum, a rip roaring conglom- 
eration of relics of the Gold Rush. 
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(Continued from page 58) 
grams was arranged and presented on the basic 
theme of The Library and Its Users, with par- 
ticular attention to the special services of the 
Library. Not only librarians but also patrons 
of the Library appeared and various types of 
visual material were used. Lists and other 
printed information were left with the station 
and mailed out upon request. The largest 
demand, incidentally, came for the list of 
children’s books, Adventures in Reading, of 
which over 500 were mailed out by the station. 

While this series was in progress, the library, 
at the invitation of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s sustaining program, presented a half-hour 
show. Entitled The Library in Action, it de- 
picted some of the library’s outstanding special 
services. On other occasions two Great Books 
Discussion programs and a World Politics pro- 
gram were presented by the library. 

Upon the basis of this experience the library 
decided to venture further by establishing a 
separate program. A director-producer, with 
training and experience in television, was en- 
gaged on a part-time basis and arrangements 
were made with the National Broadcasting 
Company’s local station for a free period of 
fifteen minutes weekly. The new series began 
in September and continues at the present time. 

Much thought was given to the type of pro- 
gram to be undertaken. From a range of 
several different approaches, agreement was 
reached to direct it primarily to the adult level 
and to adopt as the basic format the develop- 
ment of subjects and events within the frame- 
work of books and the Library’s collections, 
with staff participation and enlistment of assist- 
ance from community people with specialized 
knowledge of the subjects to be presented, in- 
cluding outstanding authors. It was further 
decided that the appeal of the program would 
be aimed towards the average viewer rather 
than those in the upper intellectual group. 
The title chosen was Views and Reviews. The 
following subjects indicate the general nature 
of the programs: Art—from Caveman to Mod- 
em, Hobby Show, Baseball, Local Authors, 
United Nations, Halloween, Famous Elections, 
Children’s Book Week, Celebration of 60th 
Anniversary of Branch Libraries, Thanksgiving 
and our American Heritage, Pakistan, Folklore, 
Food and Decorations for Christmas, Christmas 
Music, Review of 1952. 

The burden of presentation has fallen upon 
a relatively small number of the staff who par- 
ticipate frequently. The reasons are twofold: 
Some personalities register much better than 
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others on television, and experience is desirable 
for anyone. In order to obtain the benefits of 
cumulative experience, it has seemed necessary 
to limit participation to a few staff members 
who have shown strong qualities in presenta- 
tion. 


Results Encouraging 


The results to date have been generally en- 
couraging. Comment from the community has 
been favorable although not extensive. The 
hour (12:15 p.m. on Saturdays) may account 
for a smaller viewing audience than would 
result from a more favorable time. The local 
station feels that the programs have been suc- 
cessful, and in the opinion of the Library per- 
sonnel, they have steadily improved as the staff 
has obtained more experience. 

We have learned much in these experimental 
efforts about television programming. First 
and foremost is the fact, as was anticipated, 
that considerable staff time is required. A 
creditable library program of an adult nature 
cannot be produced quickly. Much time is 
necessary for preparation and rehearsal, and it 
is difficult for staff members to perform their 
normal duties and assume this added burden. 
It is estimated roughly that the time of one and 
a half persons is being utilized. We have also 
learned that some .professional training and 
experience in the field are practically necessary 
for the production and direction of good pro- 
grams, unless the station is willing to provide 
this service. 

How do librarians measure up in television 
presentations? On the basis of our experience, 
we can answer “very well.” In short, they 
compare favorably with any other group of lay 
performers. It must be recognized, of course, 
that they are not professional actors. Appear- 
ance before a television camera is not easy for 
most people. It is a strain which even the pro- 
fessionals seem to feel and which sometimes is 
apparent. It is of special importance that par- 
ticipants in television programs have warm 
and forceful personalities with good speaking 
voices. In spite of these requirements, librari- 
ans need not be afraid of television. Many of 
them have had experience in public speaking— 
book reviews, story-telling, group discussions 
and other forms of expression. They have de- 
veloped confidence and resourcefulness, and 
these qualities serve them well when they are 
before the camera and involved in phrasing 
their thoughts quickly and naturally, watching 
the director in his instructions, and keeping an 
eye on the clock at the same time. 
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In order to add perspective upon the subject 
of public libraries and their use of television, a 
questionnaire was recently sent by the library’s 
Adult Education Department to thirty of the 
larger libraries in various parts of the ‘country. 
The participation of one of them, namely, Mil- 
waukee, was reported in an article in the 
Bulletin for May, 1952. The questions were 
concerned with whether or not the library is 
conducting a television program, its general 
nature and format, how produced, participants, 
and results. The questionnaire also inquired 
about other cooperative activities between the 
local stations and the library, the interest of 
the library in the establishment of educational 
stations, and the use of television receivers. 

Twenty-four of the thirty libraries queried 
responded, and of these, eight reported no ac- 
tivity. Generally speaking, this was not due to 
lack of interest, but rather to the fact that either 
a television station had not yet been established 
in the area, or had been too recently established 
to allow for the development of a library rela- 
tionship with it. The other sixteen libraries 
reported varying degrees of activity in their 
television efforts. One had declined an offer of 
regular year-round time on a local station be- 
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cause, after an experimental program of two 
months, no evidence was apparent that would 
enhance the library’s usefulness proportionately 
to the effort and cost involved. Six of the 
libraries conduct programs for children, one for 
‘teen-agers, and four primarily for adults. The 
six other libraries which re ported that they pre- 
sent programs, do so intermittently, upon spe- 
cial occasions or special request. A number of 
replies report frequent guest appearances of 
staff members on regular station programs. 


Adult Programs 


The four libraries whose programs are di- 
rected primarily at adults present book reviews, 
book talks, descriptions of special library activi- 
ties, interviews with people having inte resting 
hobbies or some specialty. Library personnel 
appears on most of the programs, although one 
library re ports that station personnel does the 
major part of its programs. General coopera- 
tion between library and television stations 
other than through library programming was 
reported by several of those who re plied. 
However, no emphasis was placed in any of 
the re plies upon the issuing of book lists “and 
the organizing of book shelves and exhibits 
within the library, to suggest reading and study 
materials relating to educational programs. — 

There was general consensus that an active 
policy regarding television has visible results. 
Calls for books mentioned in telecasts; general 
communications about programs; greater at- 
tendance at library activities—the two former 
definitely, and the latter possibly, could be 
attributed to the television programs. 

Only four of the 16 respondents report hav- 
ing receiver sets in their libraries. Two of 
those not having sets expressed very definitely 
their feelings of opposition to the idea of hav- 
ing sets available in the library. 
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There was unanimous interest expressed in 
the idea of the educational television channel, 
and library representation on planning commit- 
tees was generally reported. In one instance, 
the responding library hopes to be the agency 
to apply for the license to operate the station. 

The experience of public libraries does not 
seem sufficient as yet to hazard a statement re- 
garding the exte nt of library participation in 
television programming in the future, but it 
does suggest a general pattern. 

In the opinion of the writer there is no 
question about the desirability and possibility 
of library programs from time to time concern- 
ing special services and activities. This kind 
of participation can be carried on by smaller 
libraries as well as larger ones. In ‘this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that the 
FCC has said that the allocation of educa- 
tional channels to various communities does not 
relieve the commercial stations in these areas of 
the responsibility of providing public service 
time. In communities where there are tele- 
vision channels, it should not be difficult for 
the library to make arrangements for guest 
appearances on one of the local community 
programs. This is an excellent way for the 
library staff to obtain experience while leaving 
the main responsibility for the program to the 
studio and the regular performers. It is natu- 
rally the first step. 

The second step is a regular program for 
which the library assumes full responsibility, 


with the normal amount of assistance from the 
studio staff. Perhaps only the larger libraries 
will be able to -participate in this way. The 
contents for the program may for a part of the 
time still be library services and activities, but 
these cannot be used for an indefinite series. 
The public will become tired of seeing the 
same things, even though the treatment be dif- 
ferent. And it must be remembered that the 
audience for a library program is a limited one 
which must be gradually built up and en- 
larged. In order to hold its interest, the library 
program cannot be too repetitious. To pro- 
vide a basis for a permanent series of programs 
and to justify operation in this field, the library 
must make use of the contents of books—a 
subject approach. It is at this point that the 
question arises: Is it better to leave the pro- 
gramming of subject material from books to 
other educational agencies such as schools, uni- 
versities, and educational foundations? Obvi- 
ously, they have greater financial resources 
than public libraries, and can develop types of 
programs which the libraries cannot undertake, 
such as the dramatization of books. Some of 
these agencies, particularly the foundations, 
can also produce programs on film or Kinescope 
which can be used in various communities. 
By the same token, however, it follows that 
educational programs produced by such agen- 
cies will be general and while they have gen- 
eral promotional value for libraries, ‘they do not 
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Overdue Finds 


I trust I will be forgiven by the social sciences for this gaucherie—the more particularly since 


[am very much in their debt. 
anxiety, I turned to the public library. In 
the works—among others—of Abram Kardiner, 
Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Ralph Linton, Clyde Kluckhohn, Karen 
Horney, Karl Menninger, Harry Stack Sulli- 
van, Erich Fromm, Wilhelm Reich, Ashley 
Montague and David Riesman, I was able to 
pick up a good many helpful hints and il- 
luminating insights about the forces which 
gave my life its own particular direction and 
which may be expected to have their bearing 
on my little girl. 

—MARGARET HALSEY in 

The Folks at Home, 


copyricuT 1952 By SIMON AND SCHUSTER, p. 59. 


This sample quotation was suggested by 
Eloise Lightfoot, ALA Booklist staff. 
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When orthodox psychoanalysis failed to help my insomnia and 
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provide a direct relationship to the resources 
of the local library or the public relations value 
which a local library program can achieve. 
There would, naturally, be less emphasis upon 
the use of the library. Since the job of libraries 
and librarians is fundamentally to bring books 
and people together, it does not seem that they 
should relinquish this function altogether in 
respect to television. It appears likely, there- 
fore, that public libraries will continue and ex- 
pand their efforts in television programming 
as more experience is gained and more channel 
facilities become available. 


The Big Question 


The big question which faces most commu- 
nities to which educational channels have been 
allocated is that of how to finance the establish- 
ment and operation of a station. The value of 
the educational channel for today and for the 
future is generally recognized, but who will 
provide the money? In a few instances philan- 
thropic donors have underwritten the cost of 
the station. In other communities committees 
representing various educational institutions, 
including the public library, are contemplating 
the possibilities of joint support, while in others 


it appears that the Board of Education may 
bear the major part of the cost. Support by 
business or the public through donations has 
also been suggested. In some instances the 
Fund for Adult Education has offered assist- 
ance if sufficient local support can be obtained. 
Estimates of the cost of establishing a station 
range from $150,000 to $400,000 and up, with 
an average figure in the neighborhood of 
$250,000. The annual cost of operation 
approximates the capital expenditure. 

The public library will not as a rule be able 
to contribute any substantial part of these costs, 
It is, however, vitally concerned with the pos- 
sibilities of utilization. There are indications 
that the FCC will favor applications which 
represent joint community interests, though a 
single institution files the application. The 
important thing at present is for public libraries 
to make known their interest and, if possible, 
obtain an opportunity to participate in the 
planning for the operation, control, and pro- 
gramming. The replies and interest shown by 
the libraries queried are a strong demonstration 
of the fact that librarians are seeing television 
as an ally, as a new dimension in the world 
of communication, which can be utilized to 
promote the objectives of the public library. 
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The ministry of books is at least threefold: 
Books inform us. They inspire us. They sub- 
limate our wayward impulses. 

Books extend our narrow present back into 
a limitless past. They show us the mistakes of 
the men before us and share with us recipes 
for human success. There’s nothing to be done 
which books will not help us to do better. 
They tell us how to live alone and like it, or 
how to be happy though married. They teach 
us to grow thin if fat, fat if thin. They tell us 
how to keep accounts, repair machines, build 
houses, make love, bury our dead, till our soil, 
and lose our wrinkles. They inform us of all 
things: from how to do wrong legally, up to 
how to enjoy God mystically. But for this 
literary enlargement of our narrow present, we 
would be living like monkeys still. Books give 
us information, which is indispensable but also 
insufficient. Knowledge is necessary, but is 
not enough. Life is action as well as science. 

Books give us inspiration. Knowledge un- 
used is like dead lumber, constantly in our way. 
We need the will to quicken the resources we 
have. This is inspiration. 

As memory extends our present into the 
past, so imagination makes our present to in- 
clude an illimitable future—“The choir invisible 
of those immortal dead [and unborn] who live 
again in minds made better by their presence.” 

The vision of the better-yet-to-be is the stuff 
of inspiration. Given vision, our lives are lived 
under the light of distant stars, foreseeing upon 
our present workmanship the judgment of 
future generations. The man of imagination, 
as someone once nobly said, “has already tasted 
the bliss of every heaven and felt the pang of 
every hell.” Only inspiration can put our 
energies to full account. And so the humani- 
ties shine no less brightly than the sciences, in 
the life of the spirit. 

Now, in our literary heritage there are books 
to better every mood. There are the sacred 
books, inherited from the dim past. There are 
today’s secular books of high emprise and 
lovely prospect. There are the poets, and what 
wealth they bring! 

I love, personally, to read the pessimistic 
poets, so that I may sustain and then contain 
my temperamental optimism. Only those who 
sleep on the floor never do fall out of bed. The 
pessimists show us where the floor is. When 
I'm in a low mood, I turn to Thomas Hardy or 
to Housman. A few lines of borrowed bleak- 
ness will make to shine, by contrast, the actual 
world and the real men and women in it. 
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Books are inspired which inspire, and there is 
such a book for every man and for every mood. 

Blessed is he who has found, and keeps 
within reach, that book which can do for him 
what a certain volume did for Winifred Ernest 
Garrison, who wrote of it: 


Softly I closed the book as in a dream, 

And let its echoes linger to redeem 

Silence with music, darkness with its gleam. 

That day I worked no more. 

I could not bring my hands to toil, 

My thoughts to trafficking. 

A new light shone on every common thing. 

Celestial glories streamed before my gaze: 

That day I worked no more: but, to God's 
praise, 

I shall work better all my other days. 


“Our Reading Heritage” is a selection 
from The Wonderful World of Books, edited 
by Alfred Stefferud and illustrated by Rob- 
ert Osborn. A non-profit book, it contains 
72 articles on every aspect of reading for 
pleasure, profit, and inspiration, written by 
leading educators, librarians, publishers, 
authors, booksellers and farm leaders. An 
entire section of the book deals with reading 
programs and the use and improvement of 
local library facilities. 

Copyright 1952 by Alfred Stefferud, The 
Wonderful World of Books is scheduled for 
joint publication by The New American 
Library and Houghton Mifflin on February 
25. 





Books furnish us sublimation. Inspiration, 
needful as it is, is not enough, not even when 
accompanied with adequate information. The 
world proves too much for all of us. More and 
more it is difficult, sometimes impossible, to 
discharge our emotions upon their proper ob- 
jects, especially our aggressions. If you run 
over a chair in the dark, you can turn around 
and kick it, thus relieving your feelings directly 
upon the offending object—whatever you may 
do to your toe. But in our complex world of 
over-organization, we cannot get at the people 
who rile us: we don’t even know who they are. 
So we store up our grievances and finally blame 
“the System.” That’s Communism, ready to 
smash wholesale all that has brought offense 
retail. 

Sublimation is the retail draining-off, as it 
were, of our malevolence upon substitute ob- 
jects. And what a world of substitute objects 
books provide! The villain in every novel 
gives you somebody “to shoot at,” rather than 
firing your stored-up-bile at yourself, or into 

(Continued on page 75) 
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(Continued from page 57) 
personal and financial affairs more efficiently. 
They further felt the growing need of learning 
to read hooks and other materials in order 
that they might be better informed and useful 
citizens in their communities. One man said: 
“When I became school-age, I became plow- 
age.” Although he learned to read and write 
by going to a teacher’s classroom at noon-time, 
this is the first time he has been enrolled in 
any school. A woman stated that she entered 
school when she was ten years old, and was 
allowed to go for only one week. She is now 
55, and her greatest desire was to write her 
name. She learned to not only write her name, 
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Adult Education Class—Jeffreys Grove 
Community Class in Arithmetic 


but also the names of her children and short 
notes. She is so happy over her accomplish- 
ment that the family says she writes her name 
on every available piece of paper. share- 
cropper wanted to learn to figure so he could 
keep his own records. 

Rural people, like those in urban communi- 
ties, are seeking more education in order to 
become better prepared to solve their own 
problems, and to cope with rapid changes 
which are taking place in the world today. 
They ask for guidance in bringing about a 
better family life, and recreational entertain- 
ment for their teen-agers, care and training of 
the younger children, and a clearer under- 
standing of a democratic way of life. As a 
result of such requests, a parent education 
class was organized in Wendell. This class is 
known as The Family Life Discussion Group, 
and meets twice each month. Authorities in the 
field of social service and ministers from the 
local churches are called upon from time to 
time to speak on various subjects pertinent to 
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the “Emotional Needs of Children.” 

Many of the “late learners” are becomin 
interested in hobbies. The men as well as the 
women are learning to crochet, to make pot 
holders and hot dish mats. It is not unusual 
for a man to ask that we bring him a crochet 
needle, thread and a book on croc heting, 
Many of the men are interested in makin 
shelves, whatnots and footstools for the home. 
The women, in addition to crocheting, quilt 
making and embroidery, are learning to make 
costume jewelry and useful handicrafts which 
will beautify their homes. 

The task of teaching the adult is not confined 
to the library staff alone. We are continually 
seeking help from leaders in other fields, such 
as home demonstration agents, art instructors, 
teachers in the community schools, lawyers 
and directors of religious education. 

Now that the library has recently secured a 
moving picture projector, the use of films have 
added much to the educational advantages and 
the recreational enjoyment of the groups. 

Five members of the Adult Education 
Classes are taking an active part in the second 
year American Heritage Discussion Group 
which meets at the library twice monthly. They 
enter wholeheartedly into the discussions, and 
keep their classes informed as to the outcome 
of the discussions. 

There are now 87 persons enrolled in the 
four adult education groups which meet twice 
each month for a period of two hours each. 
The meetings are held in the churches and 
schools in their communities, and after each 
meeting the rooms are thoroughly cleaned. 
Members of the classes bring coal and wood 
from their homes in cars and trucks to heat the 
classrooms. Where oil heat is used, a small fee 
is paid. 

The people know what it means to be edu- 
cationally handicapped, therefore they apply 
themselves diligently to the task of learning, 
and are looking forward to a wider and more 
fully organized program. 

The books used in teaching these classes 
are: Morriss—Citizens’ Reference Books, Vols. 
1 & 2; Richards—English Through Pictures; 
Bachrach—Useful English for Beginners; Gray 
—Opening the Door to Reading, and Clark— 
Arithmetic for Young America, grade 5 

The eagerness to learn, the whole hearted 
enthusiasm, and the grateful appreciation ex- 
pressed by the groups for the services we are 
trying to render, have been most gratifying. 
To us, it is worth much more than the time 
and energy given. 
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Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In 
each case the index value is the median of the 41 libraries percentages found when their current 
circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 
Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 1951 to Date 

(Corresponding Quarter of 1939—100). 





1951 1952 
Jan. Apr July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 80 88 8] 86 93 99 93 
% Juvenile 46 45 40 46 7 50 43 
% Adult Fiction 29 30 35 29 27 27 33 
% Adult Non-Fiction 25 25 25 25 26 23 24 
(Continued from page 73) They yield us information. They give us 
the blue. When men know not whom to shoot, inspiration. They furnish us sublimation. 
they shoot they know not whom. It is better Emily Dickinson wrote: 
to take it out on men in Whodunits than to : 
murder your neighbor or your boss. It is I ate and drank those precious words. 
better to get a divorce by proxy, in a novel, My spirit grew robust. 
than to asphyxiate your spouse in bed. There I knew no more that I was poor, 
is hardly a malevolent impulse that may not be Or that my frame was dust. 
relieved by sublimation—if you but know your I danced along the dingy days; 
library or can consult a librarian. Books are And that bequest of wings 
the best friends, and this perhaps is their great- Was but a book. What liberty 
est gift to modern men. A loosened spirit brings. 


Unesco Sponsors Children’s Show 





The opening of the Unesco sponsored “Exposition Internationale du Livre pour Enfants” at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris brought together several internationally known librarians. The exposition, 
held last November, emphasized the importance of books in the education of the modern child. From 
left to right: Harold Lancour, director, USIS Libraries in France; Luther Evans, librarian of Congress; 
Max Bissainthe, director, National Library of Haiti; Julien Cain, director, National Library of France; 
E. J. Carter, head of Libraries Division, Unesco; Pierre Bourgeois, director, National Library of Switzer- 


land. 
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(Continued from page 59) 

worked out; apathetic exhibitors became in- 
terested; interested ones become more so. As 
plans went forward, more people on both sides 
of the border became enthusiastic. Officials 
of the Mexican government, sensible to the 
potentialities of cultural ee inherent 
to such a gathering, generously made available 
to SWLA the well appointed auditorium of 
the magnificent Social Security building for 
its meetings and the entire ninth floor for 
exhibits, free of all cost. 

A week before the date set for the opening 
of the conference, librarians and exhibitors 
began arriving. Under the influence of the 
sun drenched skies over the high plateau 
called Valley of Mexico, their enthusiasm 
became contagious. The local newspapers, 
both English and Spanish editions, became in- 
terested. An outstanding Mexican librarian, 
Sefiorita Maria Teresa Chavez, for twenty- 
eight years a member of ALA, was designated 
“Woman of the Week” by The News. Mexican 
publishers and book dealers who never before 
had had the experience of showing their books 
to a group of librarians became eager to try it 
out. As they set up their exhibits, the spa- 
cious ninth floor, which overlooked the city 
through walls almost entirely of glass, took on 
the appearance of a book fiesta. Several 
Americans, surrendering to the drama of color, 
added a gay handwoven table cover or brightly 
striped sarape to his exhibit. Later, memo 
pad in hand, many a librarian from New Or- 
leans, San Antonio, Oklahoma City, or some 
other point took note of books available in 
Spanish, while Mexican publishers and illus- 
trators paid great attention to the format of 
books “printed in the United States.” It was 
evident that one of the most valuable results 
of the entire conference was the bringing to- 
gether of exhibitors of both countries repre- 
sented. 

The first gathering which brought the 
group together officially was a dramatic and 
memorable one, planned by the Council of the 
City of Mexico, in honor of the delegates. In 
the centuries old Salén de Cabildos, the Hon- 
orable Rubén Gémez Esqueda, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the federal district, welcomed them in 
eloquent terms, proclaiming them  distin- 
guished guests, and, in testimony thereof, pre- 
senting parchment scrolls and medals bearing 
the embossed coat of arms of the ancient city 
to Governor Johnston Murray of Oklahoma, 
whose twenty-first visit to the city was espe- 
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cially to address the librarians; to Edmon Low, 
librarian of Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and president of SWLA; to 
Mrs. Florrinell Morton, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, program chairman for the conference; 
to Alice Dugas, librarian of Mexico City Col- 
lege, and chairman of the convention. Man 
of the librarians, touched to the heart by the 
generosity and hospitality of the city govern- 
ment, brushed away a tear on hearing the Star 
Spangled Banner played by a Mexican band 
on Mexican soil. As the final strains of the 
Mexican national anthem which followed 
ended, the already partially acculturated li- 
brarians found themselves responding to the 
customary Mexican abrazo. 

Perhaps it was largely due to such a dra- 
matic beginning that all meetings were well 
attended. The section on Children’s Li- 
braries, significantly enough, attended by a 
number of Mexican teachers of English as well 
as authors and _ illustrators, received much 
praise. 

The registration figures showed interesting 
results: exactly two hundred persons from the 
United States had made the long trek to the 
oldest city of the tierra firme of the Americas 
to become acquainted with an important sec- 
tor of the world of books. Equally gratifying 
was the fact that one hundred thirty-seven 
Mexicans had come to meet their colleagues. 

Both groups found that difference of official 
language was not a great barrier, since, as the 
Americans came to know, the study of three 
years of English on the elementary level is 
compulsory in the schools of Mexico. Only 
occasionally was an interpreter needed. Later, 
the conference over, as the American librarians 
set out with competent guides to enjoy the 
tours carefully planned especially for their 
group by their great friend, Sefior Francisco 
Lona, they were proudly rehearsing a word 
or a phrase of Spanish. All who had attended 
the conference felt that “Books Unite the 
World” had indeed been well chosen as a 
slogan. Here, before their very eyes, through 
the magnetic power of books, one sector of 
their own everyday world had been more 
closely drawn together. 

Among things achieved, the SWLA con- 
ference proved: 1) that American librarians 
were eager to attend a conference in Mexico; 
2) that Mexican librarians were eager to pat- 
ticipate in such a meeting; 3) that exhibitors 
from both countries could gain benefit from 
their acquaintance with each other and with 
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librarians; 4) that the groups of both coun- 
tries have = in common which vary 
only as to etails; 5) that cultural interchange 
can be increased by means of books, but it is 
through the combined efforts of publishers, 
book dealers, and librarians that ol ends can 
most efficaciously be achieved. 

Those who worked out the innumerable de- 
tails of the conference, while proud of the suc- 
cess, were also painfully aware of the impedi- 


ments now standing in the way of greater 


inter-cultural activity between Mexico and the 
United States. 
became increasingly clear that, if everybody 


But looking to tomorrow it | 


would help, some things could be done, and | 


these would undoubtedly bring about some of 
the most worthwhile results of a memorable 
milestone in library cooperation: 


1) Measures must be taken to facilitate the 
handling of exhibit materials across the interna- 
tional boundary, provisions being made for “Give 
away” articles that customarily accompany such 
exhibits. 

2) At least for Mexico, publishers and book 
dealers from the United States might well recon- 
sider their attitude in the matter of “foreign sales” 
departments while exhibiting is handled exclusively 
through their “domestic” departments, between 
which there seems to be a more pronounced di- 
vision than the narrow river that lies between the 
two countries. 

8) Books in Spanish, available in large quantities 
in Mexico, are needed and wanted in the United 
States and measures should be taken speedily to 
set up the mechanics necessary for achievement of 
this Nesirable end, both easily and with the least 
possible expense. 

4) The many “cultural councils,” “cultural com- 
missions,” “cultural divisions,” and “good neigh- 
bor” groups, whether self-organized or govern- 
ment sponsored, have too long overlooked the very 
important role of librarians and library associations 
in bringing about the intellectual and spiritual 
rapprochement of two peoples, and they should 
now come to the support of the activities of library 
organizations, not as national institutions, nor as 
instruments of nationalism, but in the “grass roots” 
movement involving people, little people, the av- 
erage readers. 

5) The pioneer trail blazed by the 1952 confer- 
ence of SWLA must now be kept clear of 
impeding undergrowth, and lengthened and 
broadened by sustained effort to bring into each of 
the two countries groups of librarians from the other 
country, not to gaze at the great marble buildings 
that house impressive tomes, nor to be over- 
whelmed by the formidable numbers of books in 
well ordered rows, but to know the service of 
librarianship on the grass roots level. For it is 
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6“, ODERN reference sets tell and show. So it fol- 

Wricv naturally that our Art Department, 
under the guidance of Crosby J. Liske, fills an essen- 
tial role. 


“A Profile of Mr. Liske shows that he differs 
radically from the conventional idea of an artist. 
He says, with winning logic, that most artists are 
practical persons with no more temperament than 
any other group of people. Knowing him, we must 
agree. 


“Mr. Liske studied at the Chicago Art Institute. 
He has worked for twenty years in advertising and 
publishing. Family-wise, he is the father of five 
handsome children. 


“In addition to the imagination and artistic effort 
put into our books by Mr. Liske and his associates, 
there is the tremendous task of producing the sets 
themselves. Here, too, Mr. Liske does a remarkable 
job. He thrives on the mumbo-jumbo of production. 
Magically, books are ready on schedule. Crosby Liske 
is a modern-day alchemist transforming dreams and 
plans, manuscript and art, into precious educational 


treasure.” 
James Poynton 
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THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
@ BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


6 North Michigan Avenve 





CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
only through such service that books can truly 
unite the world. 
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Friendly and Democratic 

I feel compelled to answer Mr. Link- 
hart’s charges of a lack of democracy within 
the American Library Assoc. (ALA Bulletin, 
Dec., 1952, p. 362.) I cannot refute his state- 
ment that for the most part the same persons or 
rather the same group of persons continue to 
hold office in the Association, but I should like 
to point out to him that those persons are the 
ones who attend and do the work connected 
with the convention programs. It would be 
rather foolish to elect to office a librarian from 
a small library who could not attend the many 
sessions necessary for the smooth running of 
the organization. In order to be a good officer, 
I think one of the prime requirements is avail- 
ability which only the persons he designates 
as “important librarians” have. 

Secondly, he charges that the cause of the 
lack of voting by the general membership is 
due to the undemocratic feeling of | self- 
appointed leaders of the profession. Actually 
here I think he is the least accurate of all. I 
have never held office in ALA, I have never 


represented a really large library in ALA con- 
ventions, but never have I met a more friendly 
group of people than those at the top of the 


profession. Both the present candidates for 

the office of President-Elect have always 

treated me as well as I could have hoped, re- 

gardless of the fact that I am of the category 
that Linkhart classifies as unimportant. 

James M. Hitiarp, librarian 

Curtis Memorial Library 

Meriden, Conn. 


Foreign Visitor 
My ALA Bulletin for October has just 
arrived, and as I opened it your editorial on 
Foreign Visitor met my eye. A very interest- 
ing commentary! May I suggest that you 
would have had a different answer from the 
visitor had your question been worded in terms 
familiar to him. You might have asked him 
what the United States Information Service 
is doing instead of the International Informa- 
tion Administration. The International In- 
formation Administration is the name at home; 
“USIS” (often pronounced as one word “Usis”) 
is the familiar term abroad. 
(Mrs.) Mary T,. NYLAND, director 
USIS Libraries in the Philippines 


I read in the ALA Bulletin of October 1952 
under subject of “Foreign visitor” about Mr. 
Dagher’s visit to the ALA. I was happy for 
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him to have the opportunity of meeting such 
competent people, and at the same time was 
surprised to know that he gave information 
about library conditions in Lebanon which in 
a way are not complete. 

It is true that most of the National Library 
resources are in French, but this does not mean 
that they do not have publications in other 
foreign languages. I was also surprised for 
your wondering about those books in French, 
You should know that Lebanon until 1943 was 
under French mandate and that France wags 
for mz iny scores of years the protectorate of a 
Christian minority in Lebanon. 

Russia and its satellites are not floodin 
Lebanon with their publications. They eal 
propaganda publications to those who ask. 

JuerAN BikHazi, acquisitions librarian 
American U. of Beirut 


We have devoted considerable time to the 
discussion of your item “Foreign visitor” in 
the Bulletin for October, without being able to 
decide quite what point you are trying to 
make. We agree that the cedars are at least 
figuratively in our back yard; we know that 
Mr. Dagher is not the National Librarian of 
the Lebanon, but was for many years on the 
staff of that Library, and is now the Librarian 
of the Lebanese National University; until we 
investigated, like Mr. Dagher, we had never 
heard of the U.S. International Information 
Administration. 

As more people learn English through 
USIS programs and have contact with Ameri- 
can books through the USIS Library, the 
percentage of English language books in the 
National Library will increase, but that is an 
evolutionary chi ange. A program of under- 
standing based on a sound foundation of this 
kind is ‘what the United States has planned to 
run. It is not our intention to flood countries 
with propaganda, but to answer propaganda by 
a long term program built on a solid founda- 
tion. 

Davin Wiper, university librarian 

Joun Scammon, librarian 

Andover-Newton Theological 

Seminary, visiting consultant 

AupREY NorTH * 
Technical Processes 
of Beirut, Lebanon 
To Mr. Dagher, apologies. His own descrip- 
tion of his title: Conservate ur, National Li 
brary and Lebanon University Library. To 
readers Bikhazi, Wilder, Scammon and North, 
many thanks for amplifying the subject.—Ed. 


Head of 


American U. 
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Notable Books of 1952 
Gadgets, Gismos and Gimmicks 


The Library Services Bill 


March 1953 
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N RETURNING from a trip 

the first bit of business is a 

quick look at my mail. The 

most important item awaiting me 

today was the January 1953 issue of 

the Subscription Books Bulletin in its 

familiar A.L.A. envelope—a very 

important issue because it includes reviews of 

the 1952 editions of the leading children’s 
and young people’s encyclopedias. 

Copy for this column must go out of this 
office today, so there isn’t time to get essential 
A.L.A. approval for any quotations from the 
Compton review, which is perhaps just as 
well, for it is important that every librarian 
read every word of it. Please do it now. Our 
children and young people are the most im- 
portant responsibility of every librarian, and 
it is so essential that we know what they read 
and the sources of their information. 

The Subscription Books Committee is a 
hard-working, conscientious, and capable 
group of 33 prominent librarians represent- 
ing almost every field of library work. We 
are pleased at their recognition of the thor- 
oughness of Compton revision, the up-to- 
dateness of its coverage, and the way in which 
we plan our materials to cover needs of users 
from lower elementary grades through high 
school. As the committee explains, the en- 
cyclopedia is also useful to adults. As in the 
case of every work reviewed, there are a few 
criticisms, mostly of a minor nature. Which 
reminds me of something I have intended to 
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say for a long time. We try—oh, so 
hard—to make every item of local 
information up to date in every edi- 
tion of the encyclopedia, but keep- 
ing track of all bridges, dams, local 
colleges, state parks, etc., is a ter- 
rific job. Librarians can help us a 
lot by frequently checking our information 
on their own states and cities and calling our 
attention to any discrepancy. Will you do 
this? If so, we shall be grateful. 

Curiously enough the arrival of the review 
of our 1952 edition coincided almost exactly 
with the mailing of our announcement for 
the 1953 edition. This mailing included two 
pieces—one a reprint of our new article, Flags 
of All Nations, with all the gay flags repro- 
duced in full color. The other piece is an 
annotated list of the Compton articles added 
or rewritten during the past five years with a 
statistical summary of the revisions accom- 
plished. This mailing went to every librarian 
whose name we had and who in our opinion 
would be interested in our announcement. 
If we missed you and you want the mailing, 
write the Library Service Department and we 
will send it pronto. 

I wanted to talk about the wonderful con- 
ference of the Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion held in Mexico City during Thanksgiving 
week, but, alas, there is no space. In that short 
week I saw just enough of Mexico City and 
the fascinating surrounding area to know that 


I want to go back—and soon. 
he 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The University of Washington Li- 
brary in Seattle is perhaps the first 
library in the world to feature a 
“Book Mobile.” Manufactured by 
two of the library’s staff members, 
Roman Mostar and Florence Mack, 
the “Book Mobile” recently went 
on display in the library’s General 
Reading Room. The picture taken 
by James O. Sneddon, university 
staff photographer, shows Mr. 
Mostar making a slight adjustment. 
Those interested in obtaining de- 
tails may write to the University of 
Washington. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by the 
“ALA BULLETIN" does not imply endorse- 
ment of the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin publishes material of 
general interest to librarians and those inter- 
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